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THE WEEK. 


——_+o2-—— 


THE political campaign has been 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: opened in good earnest during the 
AT HOME. past week. Lord Rosebery’s speech 
at Bradford, on Saturday, what- 
ever else may be thought of it, was a momentous 
utterance, that must determine the character of 
political controversy for months, and possibly for 
years, to come. It was a formal declaration that 
the Government recognise that the situation caused 
by the action of the House of Lords is an intolerable 
one, and must remedied. Thus the Prime Minister 
has responded to the demands of his ardent followers, 
and has made it clear that the next General Election 
will be fought upon this question of the House of 
Lords, and upon no other. Even if Lord Rosebery 
had not gone further than this, he would have 
given immense satisfaction to his party. He made 
it clear, however, that Ministers will not wait for 
the General Election in order to open the attack 
upon the Peers. They will propose a resolution 
setting forth the Liberal view as to the proper 
relations of the two Houses of Parliament, and this 
resolution will be before the country when the 
General Election takes place, to be affirmed or re- 
jected by the electors. 


THis signal declaration of policy has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the Liberal party. It 
has rallied to the standard those who began to 
suspect that there was lukewarmness in official 
quarters regarding the paramount question of the 
day, and it has strengthened immensely the position 
of Lord Rosebery among his followers of all classes. 
Mr. Labouchere, it is true, still cherishes doubts and 
suspicions, and wishes to know the precise terms of 
the proposed resolution before expressing approval 
of Lord Rosebery’s declaration. But in this 
matter Mr. Labouchere is a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The overwhelming majority of Liberals, 
satisfied with the position now taken up by Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues, will wait with con- 
fidence for the further development of their policy. 





WE say that so far as Lord Rosebery’s position 
is concerned this Bradford speech has greatly 
strengthened it. If any proof of this fact were 
needed, it would be found in the tone of the criti- 
cisms to which he has been subjected by his 
opponents. Lord Salisbury lost no time in attempt- 
ing a serious reply to the Prime Minister, and every 








line of his speech at Edinburgh bore testimony to 
the fact that he recognised not only the gravity 
of the struggle to which we are now committed, but 
the strength of the popular feeling on the crest of 
which the Prime Minister is now riding. Amid all 
his bitterness and his somewhat clumsy joking at 
the expense of Lord Rosebery, he showed his con- 
sciousness of the weakness of his own cause by 
the elaborate attempts he made to confuse the 
issue. According to Lord Salisbury, the House of 
Lords is never prepared to stand in the way of the 
national will, and the only reason why it is now 
assailed is because it prevents a small number of 
Irishmen securing absolute control over the fortunes 
of the United Kingdom. This, it seems, is to be the 
plea put forward by the champions of the Peers in 
answer to an indictment which arraigns their con- 
duct not merely with regard to Ireland, but with 
regard to every popular British movement of the 
last half-century. Everything else, according to 
Lord Salisbury, must be disregarded, and we must 
maintain the House of Lords in the full possession of 
its absurd and ridiculous privileges because it rejected 
the Home Rule Bill. If Lord Salisbury really 
believes that this argument will save the House of 
Lords from its impending downfall, there is nothing 
that he will not believe. 





OF course, the opening of the trenches in this 
siege of the citadel of unjust privilege raises many 
practical questions of immediate importance. The 
first of these is as to the course of procedure in 
the House of Commons next Session. Will 
Ministers, having thrown down the gauntlet on 
the paramount question of the time, turn aside 
to other work, and calmly go on with a long pro- 
gramme of legislative measures as though this 
declaration of war had never been made? There 
are many Liberals who advocate this course, and 
who try to justify it by calling it filling up the 
cup. We are sorry that we cannot agree in their 
opinion as to the policy to be pursued. No 
doubt there is a certain degree of plausibility 
in the suggestion that we should multiply the 
offences of the Peers, and aggravate popular 
feeling against them by sending up fresh Bills 
to their House for summary rejection. But the 
proposal will hardly bear careful examination, If 
we have not already got a sufficient case against the 
Peers, it is ridiculous to think that we can manufac- 
ture one during the next twelve months. For our 
part we agree with Lord Salisbury in his Edinburgh 
speech, and with Mr. Gladstone in his last speech in 
the House of Commons. When once this question of 
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the rights of the nation as opposed to the privileges 
of the Peers has been seriously raised, it must be 
pressed forward to an issue, and no minor question 
can be allowed to interfere with it. Our belief is 
that the nation has been steadily ripening in opinion 
with regard to this grave constitutional problem, 
and that it requires no further reasons for taking 
immediate action against the House of Lords. Nor 
do we think it consistent with the dignity either of 
the Government or of our party that, when once 
the gauntlet has been thrown down, the battle 
which is to decide the issue should be indefinitely 
postponed. 


THis does not mean that there must be an 
immediate dissolution of Parliament; but it clearly 
means that the dissolution cannot be long delayed. 
There are certain measures to which Ministers have 
formally committed themselves, and it may be 
necessary to introduce those measures next session, 
if only to show that the Government abides by its 
declarations. But everybody knows that the fate 
of such Bills—we speak more particularly of the 
Welsh Church Bill—is sealed beforehand, thanks to 
the Peers. It seems useless, therefore, to expend time 
and divert the attention of the country from the one 
burning question by entering into an elaborate debate 
upon the details of these measures. There are other 
measures, such as the Registration Bill, which bear 
directly upon the electoral machinery, and which 
the Government ought to make a strenuous effort to 
carry before the dissolution takes place. But in any 
case every other question must now be regarded as 
subsidiary to that of the House of Lords; and the 
Liberal party, which has insisted—and, as we think, 
rightly insisted—upon giving that question the first 
place in its programme, will now do well to turn to 
the task of preparing itself seriously for the struggle 
of the General Election. 


Mr. MorRLEy’s frank and straightforward answer 
to the deputation from the Dublin Corporation, 
which waited on him last Monday to ask for the 
release of the imprisoned dynamiters, effectually 
disposed of the extraneous matter with which the 
question has been overlaid by the Tories and in 
Ireland. He had no difficulty in showing that 
the only pledges on the subject ever given by 
the Government were pledges to examine the 
sentences in the regular course, like all other 
sentences for long terms; and that a _ general 
expression of desire for an amnesty is not 
made to include dynamiters by a reference to 
American Secessionists or to the Communards, who 
were engaged in civil war. Punishment, after all, 
is primarily deterrent, and looks beyond the offender 
to possible imitators. We in these islands have 
been spared the era of exceptional laws from which 
the Continent is suffering. But it would be strange 
if, in the midst of an outbreak of private warfare 
against the whole fabric of society which has no 
parallel in history, we were to give the slightest 
colour to the supposition that the methods of that 
warfare are in any way on a par with ordinary 
political crime. Whatever sympathy or pity we 
may feel for the offenders, we must rule out dyna- 
mite. The question of mercy can arise only when 
there is no danger of further crime of the kind—in 
connection, at any rate, with the cause of Ireland. 





Mr. T. W. Russe.y during his campaignin Ulster 
has thrown over one at least of the misstatements 
by which he has beguiled audiences in this country. 
He has frequently declared on English platforms 
that the Irish tenant is favoured and protected by 
law as no other tenant in the world is, and Mr. 
Chamberlain and others have made fine play with 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 











the same statement. But, speaking at Ballymoney, 
Mr. Russell said: “ We politicians have gone about 
the country speaking of the Irish tenant's privi- 
leges; and that he has privileges no honest man 
will seek to deny. But in making this case 
our reference has been constantly to the Acts 
passed in his favour by Parliament. We never even 
looked at the decisions of the Irish courts—many of 
us did not even know of them—decisions the legal 
accuracy of which I do not attempt to impugn, but 
which have narrowed the scope of all the Acts, and 
in some cases have completely reversed the inten- 
tions of Parliament in passing them. I make this 
confession frankly.” Mr. Russell will certainly wish 
his Unionist friends in Great Britain to give the 
widest publicity to this recantation. 





THE taste of the North of Ireland Orangemen in 
music and other things makes them often unpleasant 
neighbours; but the story unfolded by the Rev. 
Dr. Barton, of Killinchy, co. Down, at the Diocesan 
Synod of the Protestant Church, is a remarkable one 
even for Ulster. Dr.Barton has had some disputewith 
his parishioners about a burial question, but he is a 
Unionist and even an Orangeman. Nevertheless, as 
he told the Synod, “when a former servant of 
his was lying ill in the gate-lodge, a drumming 
party came within a few yards of where that 
young man was lying, yelling like Red Indians, and 
thumped the drums until the bed shook underneath 
him as he lay there; and they so frightened him 
that four days afterwards he died, although the 
doctor had some days previously said there was 
every chance of his recovery.” A Monaghan rector 
had his horse’s tail cut off last summer because he 
would not fix a party flag to his church-spire. Such 
are the unpleasant consequences, even to Unionist 
clergymen, of differing from their Orange parish- 
ioners. 





THE case of the Swazi delegates who are now in 
London is being set fully before the country by those 
politicians who sympathise with them, and the re- 
doubtable Sir Ashmead Bartlett is, we believe, pre- 
paring to make political capital out of their wrongs. 
In these circumstances it is just as well to state 
plainly that the hands of Lord Ripon and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton are tied by the action of their Con- 
servative predecessors, and that, however unwilling 
they may be to make any change in the existing 
arrangements in Swaziland, they have no other 
course open to them. The Swazis cannot become 
British subjects, because the English Government 
gave a formal undertaking not to annex Swaziland. 
Under the treaty that has now been concluded 
their rights and interests have been duly protected ; 
whereas if Great Britain simply leaves them to their 
fate they will undoubtedly be very quickly “ eaten 
up” by the Boers and their allies. Everyone feels 
a natural sympathy with men who simply come to 
us asking for the protection of the Union Jack ; but 
as the action of the Tory Government has made it 
impossible that this protection should be afforded to 
them, Lord Ripon is bound to do the best he can 
for them by means of an agreement with the South 
African Republic. 





THE letters of Cardinal Vaughan on the question 
of the validity of orders in the English Church 
hardly furaish pleasant reading for Protestants, nor 
can it be said that the Cardinal has shown the astute- 
ness of his great predecessor in expressing his views 
with something very like brutal frankness. After 
all, he would have done well to remember that this 
is a Protestant country, the inhabitants of which, 
many centuries ago, solemnly abjured the errors of 
Rome, and emphatically repudiated the pretension 
of the Pope to any kind of supremacy in the Chris- 
tian Church. But there is one feature of the 
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Cardinal's letters which 
proval. 


will secure general ap- 
This is his treatment of Lord Halifax 
and the little knot of sectarians in the Anglican 
Church who wish to enjoy at the same moment all 
the privileges of the Romish communion as well as 
those which they have inherited from their Pro- 


testant ancestors. To the majority of persons this 
squabble over the validity of orders between the 
representative of the Homan Church and the 
members of the ultra High Church party in England 
seems slightly ridiculous. It is not, indeed, a ques- 
tion with which the ordinary lay mind cares to 
trouble itself. But, however this may be, there is 
only one opinion among sensible Englishmen as to 
the absurdity of the claims and pretensions of Lord 
Halifax and his friends. 





THE end has come. On Thursday 
afternoon the Czar succumbed in 
the terrible struggle with a host of 
diseases which for weeks past has almost mono- 
polised the attention of Europe. To the mass of 
the Russian people the Czar is of necessity a purely 
ideal figure ; but the world outside Russia has better 
reasons for mourning him than theirs. In internal 
affairs, it may be said, parodying the well-known 
aphorism of Mandeville, his private virtues were 
often public misfortunes. But whatever may be 
thought of the reactionary tendencies which have 
marked the present reign in internal affairs—tend- 
encies which have hardly a parallel in Western 
Europe since the seventeenth century—there is no 
doubt that the late Czar, having seen something 
of the horrors of war himself, exercised all his 
influence to check the incendiaries of the Panslavist 
party and the Asiatic Foreign Office, who have long 
been doing their best to set the Balkan States and 
Europe ablaze. On the maintenance of his policy 
by his successor the peace of Europe depends. At 
present, undoubtedly, the signs are hopeful. The 
Balkan States are singularly quiet, in spite of a 
Ministerial crisis in Servia and the opening of a new 
Parliament in Bulgaria. The Ministerial changes in 
Germany have no significance for foreign policy, and 
for the last year or more there has been a general 
abatement of the war fever all over Europe. And, 
apart from the hopes entertained of the wisdom of 
his successor, it is no mean guarantee of peace that 
the danger of war would threaten, most of all, the 
fabric of the Russian State. 


ABROAD. 


CounT CAPRIvVI has fallen, amid expressions of 
good wishes and gratitude from various sections of 
the Opposition, and has brought down in his fall 
the chief of the Prussian Ministry and of the re- 
actionary party in Prussia. We deal elsewhere with 
the curious situation created by the change, and 
with the possibilities of danger due to the appoint- 
ment of an Imperial Chancellor who will probably 
continue the course of his predecessor, and of a 
Prussian Minister who seems likely to strengthen 
the reaction which that predecessor had successfully 
checked. Some utterances of the new Minister, 
Herr von Killer, while he was in the Reichstag, 
which are collected by Herr Richter's organ, 
strengthen this latter probability. He regularly 
defended what most people would consider undue 
influence, whether of employers or officials, in Parlia- 
mentary elections ; and even said that, when he was 
an official, he always felt it his duty “to protect the 
people from their own misfortunes” by advising 
them to vote Conservative. As to free speech, he 
has maintained that the statement, “ Theology seeks 
to lead the people astray,” is quite reason enough 
for the dissolution of a public meeting by the police 
commissary who, in Germany, is present to watch 
over its behaviour. And as to the relation of 
Ministers to Parliament, he has said: “ Members 
have the right to ask questions, but Ministers need 
not answer them. There are many questions asked 











which, were I a Minister, 1 would never answer so 
long as I live.” 





To-MoRROW the Swiss people will be called upon 
to exercise their newly-acquired right of initiating 
legislation—in this case financial legislation—un- 
fortunately of a very undesirable kind. The Cus- 
toms revenue of the Confederation has steadily 
increased, and is likely to increase still further in 
consequence of the Protectionist reaction from 
which even Switzerland is not exempt. Grants 
have commonly been made from the increase 
to various cantons, but on no fixed principle; 
and it is now proposed to ensure equality by 
requiring the Federal Chambers to pass a law 
giving annual grants to the various cantons, in aid 
of their own local expenditure, at the rate of two 
francs per head of population. Such a proposal 
must necessarily make it difficult ever to reduce the 
Customs duties, and meanwhile the money is wanted 
for Federal purposes — particularly the military 
expenditure necessary to guarantee the neutrality 
of Swiss territory in the event of a European war. 
Six millions of francs annually area serious deduction 
from the fund available for this purpose. However, 
the small rural cantons are actively in favour of the 
proposal; the large cantons, especially Berne and 
Ziirich, actively against it. It is expected by those 
who know that the latter will prevail. The Federal 
Chambers in June last resolved by large majorities 
to recommend the rejection of the proposal. 


WE are glad to see that the activity 
of the Irish Literary Society is not by 
any means confined to the series 
being brought out by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. During the past few days “The Brehon Laws,” 
a legal handbook by Mr. Lawrence Ginnell, and “ The 
Coming of Cuculainn,” by Mr. Standish O'Grady, 
have appeared. We hear now that Mr. Thomas 
Flannery, the well-known Celtic scholar and lecturer 
in Irish to the Irish Literary Society, is engaged on 
a volume which may be expected early in December, 
under the title “For the Tongue of the Gael”; it 
will contain a selection of essays, literary and philo- 
logical, on Irish-Gaelic subjects, and among others a 
biographical and critical sketch of “ Brother Michael 
O'Clery, Chief of the Four Masters.” 


LITERATURE 
and SCIENCE. 


A UNIQUE instrument has recently been con- 
structed for the Mont Blanc Observatory, for the 
purpose of recording automatically the principal 
meteorological variations at this altitude. A striking 
feature about it is the great length of time, eight 
months, during which it will run without requiring 
any attention. The motor part of this meteoro- 
graph consists of a clock with a pendulum driven 
by a heavy weight having a fall of sixteen or 
more feet. Attached to the clock, and of con- 
siderable length, is a rod, which makes one 
rotation in twenty-four hours. By means of this 
rod, the cylinders, on which are rolled the paper for 
recording the movements of the instruments, are 
made to revolve round their axes, and are thus 
enabled to bring fresh surfaces of paper under 
the registering needles of the instruments. The 
instrument nearest the clock is for recording 
barometric variations, and is connected with the 
reservoir of a mercury barometer; then come the 
anemometer and anemoscope, with a new register- 
ing arrangement devised by M. Jules Richard; and, 
lastly, the thermometer and hygrometer, together 
with their recording apparatus. This being the first 
long-period meteorograph which has been made, it 
will be interesting to know how it will work amid 
the great changes of meteorological conditions ex- 
perienced at this elevation. Dr. Janssen, as yet, 








THe Midland Railway Company have extended their arrangements for the 
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regards the instrument in an experimental light ; 
but should it prove a success, we shall have an 
important means in our hands of inquiring into the 
atmospheric conditions at great heights and in 
weather when the presence of observers would be 
impossible. 

Tue Hon. Honoré Mercier, formerly 
Premier of Quebec, had begun his poli- 
tical life as a Liberal Catholic, an anti- 
clerical, and an ardent foe of public extravagance 
and corruption. His organisation of the forces of 
French Canadian nationalism had led him into an 
abandonment of his Liberalism, the endowment by 
law of his Church in his province, and an acquiescence, 
if not an actual participation, in the jobbery and 
bribery which is the curse of Canadian politics. It 
was the discovery of this latter feature in his career 
which led to his fall in 1892. Meanwhile the Pope 
had conferred on him the distinction of Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire.—Father James Healy, of 
Ballybrack, was a famous Irish humorist, popular 
in all classes of society, and a frequent guest at 
the Viceregal Lodge.—Clwyddyfard, the Welsh 
Archdruid, who had reached the great age of ninety- 
five, had presided over successive Eisteddfods every 
year since 1860. In ordinary life he had been once 
upon a time a clockmaker at Carnarvon, and he was 
a Wesleyan local preacher. 


OBITUARY. 








THE CZAR’S DEATH. 





HE Czar passed away quietly on Thursday after- 

noon. It is something, with the dark story of 
the Romanoffs, for a Czar to die peacefully in his 
bed; and in this respect, at any rate, Alexander IIT. 
may be said to have been fortunate in the manner 
of his dying. No bloody tragedy engulfed his last 
hour ; for once even the whisper of conspiracy, that 
terrible torture which, night and day, had harried his 
nerves without ceasing since he had mounted thethrone, 
was stilled—as if, at the approach at last of Death 
himself, Death’s uneasy shadow had no power to 
trouble him. As he waited calmly for his end he 
could feel that from the people of his vast Empire, 
whom he had loved and honestly served according to 
his lights, there came nothing but love and grief and 
prayers for the Mujik Czar: and it is no hyperbole 
to say that the whole civilised world watched with 
hardly less anxious sympathy than his people the 
bedside of one whom it had come to regard as the 
chief protector of its tranquillity. He could look 
out upon a Europe at peace, feeling that that 
peace was his work, and being assured from every 
nation within its boundaries that Europe gratefully 
acknowledged its debt to him. These thoughts at 
least, whatever others may have troubled him, must 
have been a potent consolation to the dying Czar. 
Whatever was to come after him, he at least, a good 
and faithful servant, had done his work “ while it 
was day,”’ and done it not without success; and he 
was going, leaving Europe in full enjoyment of the 
blessing he had cherished for it throughout his 
entire reign. It was a fitting end for a monarch 
whom we shall probably remember in history as 
Alexander the Peacemaker. 

There is no possibility of pretending, however, 
that, though it leaves Europe tranquil, the death of 
Alexander does not cast over that tranquillity a 
heavy menace, and despite the consolations of 
labour done, the Czar’s last hours must have been 
filled with misgivings as he thought upon the pos- 
sibilities of the future. His death for the moment 
unhinges the whole scheme of the balance 


of Europe; for all that appears to the con- 


trary, it 


immediate future of Europe hangs upon that of 
Russia, and the future of Russia, for all the data we 
possess for forming a reliable estimate, is wrapped 
in impenetrable mystery. Never in European history 
was there so strange a moment. Who would have 
prophesied that a century after the French Revolution 
a continent of free and constitutional states would 
have its happiness depending upon the character of 
the youthful ruler of a Byzantine autocracy ?—and 
that it would be so dependent because hitherto the 
ruler of that autocracy had been saving Europe from 
itself? We know absolutely nothing which is at once 
authentic and valuable as to the qualities and disposi- 
tion of the new Czar. We hear all sorts of stories, 
but these are no more than the worthless gossip of 
which Courts are made the centre upon all such 
occasions. All we do know for certain is that 
Nicholas IT. is exceedingly young, that he is invested 
with absolute power, and that there is no more 
problematical quantity than a newly-arrived absolute 
monarch who has had a short minority. The new 
Czar, we are told, is under promise to follow out the 
policy of his father, and to listen to the advice of 
those who had been the latter’s trusted counsellors. 
But the new Czar is his own master, and recent his- 
tory has reminded us that such injunctions of dying 
monarchs to their successors are not to be relied on for 
very long as an operative force. M. Pobedonostzeff’s 
security of tenure on the strength of this promise 
can be at least no better than was Prince Bismarck’s 
when William I. had passed away. Whether the 
peace party, or the war party, whether the 
Panslavist party, or the German party, is most 
likely to get the upper hand in the counsels of 
the new Autocrat is a matter of the merest con- 
jecture—we should say, to everybody for the 
present. Whether Nicholas II. has a will of his 
own, or is but a weakling, whether he has 
inherited the earnest and simple conscience of his 
father, or the subtle intellect of his grandfather, or 
the imaginative ambition, the mysticism and craft 
of Napoleon’s Alexander, are (save perhaps to his 
mother) conjectures likewise. Yet they are ques- 
tions of the first moment to the civilised world. 

If we make what seem the more natural de- 
ductions, the grounds for taking the more hopeful 
view of the young Emperor’s future grow strong. 
The son of a father such as the late Czar, and of a 
mother who comes of that delightful Danish family 
of whose gifts and virtues England possesses a shining 
exemplar, ought to have good stuff in him. If he 
marries the Princess Alix, the possibilities of his 
proving a wise and liberal ruler will be immensely 
increased, Princess Alix is the daughter of our 
Princess Alice, and is said to resemble her mother 
in qualities of intellect and character most of 
all her children. Then, as to the dangers of 
youth in power, we must remember that the 
German Emperor, if he has surprised us in many 
ways, has surprised us in none more than by 
showing that a youthful, headstrong, and warlike 
Sovereign, on whose accession all Europe grew un- 
easy, was capable of developing into one of the most 
earnest and skilful guarantors of peace. Of the 
changes that are possible on the Continental chess- 
board, curiously enough none seems less unlikely than 
the drawing together of these two young Emperors, 
now that the personal feeling which militated against 
a Russo-German understanding during the lifetime of 
the late Czar is no longer in the way. However this 
may be, and whatever the effect of such a change 
would be on the prospects of peace, there is no reason 
for not feeling frankly hopeful for the future of the 
new Czar, while at the same time admitting that his 
father’s death adds to the anxieties as well as to the 
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LORD ROSEBERY AT BRADFORD. 





ORD ROSEBERY’S speech of last Saturday 
_4 was unquestionably one of the most important 
deliverances that have fallen from a Prime Minister’s 
lips for many years past. It had been anxiously 
expected, and there were some who feared that 
when it came it would be a disappointment to his 
followers. Whatever else may be said of the speech 
now that it is in our possession, this, at least, cannot 
be said. Those who hoped that the Prime Minister 
would speak out with clearness and emphasis upon 
the one great question of the day—the question 
which, for some reason or other, statesmen have 
so long been anxious to ignore—have found their 
wishes gratified to the fullest extent. Lord Rose- 
bery, in the name of the Government and of the 
Liberal party, has invited the country to undertake a 
great amendment of the Constitution. It is an 
amendment which has long been insisted upon by 
all true reformers, and the Leeds Conference of 
last spring proved conclusively that it was an 
amendment which the Liberal party was practically 
united in demanding. But it is one thing for irre- 
sponsible politicians to call for a direct attack upon 
the House of Lords, and quite another for the Prime 
Minister to listen to that call and to make it his 
own. Into the merits of the question between the 
Lords and the nation there is no need to enter 
here. Lord Rosebery spoke clearly and emphatically 
upon the subject, but he merely re-echoed opinions 
which every Liberal has long held. The House of 
Lords is a ridiculous as well as an effete institution, 
and the pretension it has put forth to throttle the will 
of the nation is one that would excite laughter any- 
where if it were not seriously maintained. No one can 
quarrel with the Prime Minister’s description of the 
intolerable situation that has been created by the 
Peers, nor will any sensible man deny that the time 
has come when a remedy for that situation must be 
found. The two chief points in Lord Rosebery’s 
speech were, first, his admission that it is upon this 
question, and upon none other, that the next General 
Election will have to be fought; and, secondly, his 
announcement that the Government mean to raise 
the question in the most direct manner in the House 
of Commons in the forthcoming session. This, we 
need hardly say, is all that Liberals have asked, and 
by acceding to it Lord Rosebery finds himself at 
once placed at the head of an enthusiastic and a 
united party. 

It is much to know that our leader recognises 
the fact that all other questions have been made 
subsidiary to this question of the privileges of the 
Peers and the supremacy of the House of Commons. 
But for practical purposes it is even more important 
to learn that Ministers themselves have made up 
their minds that they will take the leading part in 
this great struggle. The manner in which they 
propose to raise it next session seems to us to be at 
once eminently wise and eminently constitutional. 
They propose to ask the House of Commons to agree 
to a resolution setting forth the view which it holds 
as to the position of the Peers, and as to their 
right to interfere with the action of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. This procedure by reso- 
lution has been advocated by Mr. Labouchere 
himself, and for some time past the opinion has 
been growing in Liberal circles that it was the 
necessary and only available method of opening 
the campaign against the House of Lords. Much, 
of course, will depend on the nature of the resolu- 
tion which will be proposed in the name of the 
Government. Something also will depend upon the 
time at which it is proposed. There are some 








Liberals who adhere to the policy known as “ filling 


’ 


up the cup.” Up to a certain point this policy is 
undoubtedly a sound one; but it seems to us that 
this point has now nearly been reached. No good 
purpose can be answered by spending months of 
the time of the House of Commons in carry- 
ing measures which everybody knows the House 
of Lords will reject without compunction. No 
doubt there is something plausible in the idea 
that we can add to the offences of the Peers 
by inducing them to reject measures on which 
the heart of the nation is set. But when we take all 
the circumstances of the case into account, and re- 
member the comparatively narrow majority that is 
at the command of the Government in the present 
Parliament, it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that we cannot fill up the cup much further without 
causing it to overflow. The British public do not 
understand finesse in politics. They have been in- 
vited to a direct conflict with the Peers on the 
question of their right to stand in the way of the 
will of the nation, and, when once that invitation 
has been issued, they will expect that direct action 
on this subject will be made the first business 
of the Government. We have to fight the Lords, 
and it is better from every point of view that 
we should fight them in a straightforward manner 
on the ground which has already been con- 
quered. As to the nature of the resolution of 
which Lord Rosebery spoke on Saturday, we are 
at present in the dark. It is no doubt a vital point; 
but we have sufficient confidence in the good sense 
of Ministers, and in their loyalty to their party, to 
believe that the policy which they will advocate in 
that resolution will be one which will meet with the 
approval of the Liberal party as a whole. The feel- 
ing of the country—or, perhaps, we ought to say the 
feeling of Liberals—is unquestionably in favour of 
the abolition of the veto of the Peers; and though, 
for the present, Lord Rusebery declines to give in 
his adhesion to this proposal, we have little doubt 
that when once the issue has been raised, he will 
come to the conclusion that short of this nothing 
will suffice either to satisfy the aspirations of his 
followers or to settle the question he has raised. 

The passing of such a resolution as that which 
he has indicated by the House of Commons will be 
a momentous step in the path of constitutional 
reform. The representatives of the nation will then 
have taken a step which can never be retraced. 
When once the House of Commons, at the invitation 
of the Government of the day, has made a solemn 
declaration on the subject of its rights, that declara- 
tion must remain on record as part of the Charter 
of the national liberties. But this, of course, will 
not in itself suffice. The House of Commons derives 
its strength from the nation that it represents, and 
if by any chance it should misrepresent national 
feeling on any particular point, its strength is at 
once destroyed. The passing of the resolution in 
Parliament must be merely the preliminary step 
to the pitched battle in the constituencies. Of 
the result of that battle we need feel little 
apprehension. It is impossible to believe that when 
this question of the privileges of the Peers and the 
1ights of the people has once been set fairly and 
squarely before the electors, they will hesitate as to 
the side on which they will throw their votes. At 
all events, if they should determine to sell their own 
birthright and to betray their children by a base 
surrender to an - obsolete and ridiculous institution, 
they will have to do so with their eyes open, and 
upon their own heads will be the consequences. We 
anticipate no such result from the struggle to which 
we have now been formally committed by the First 
Minister of the Crown. The gauntlet has been 
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thrown down by the Government, and the battle is 
fairly opened. We mistake altogether the genius 
and the instincts of our fellow-countrymen if we do 
not feel assured that they will reply to this challenge 
in such a manner as to make it clear that the cause 
of popular representative government can never be 
betrayed in the country in which it had its birth. 








LORD SALISBURY’S REPLY. 


HE most charitable assumption to make as to Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Edinburgh is that it had 

to be delivered so soon after Lord Rosebery’s Brad- 
ford speech that the Tory leader had not time to 
prepare an adequate reply. We turned to Lord 
Salisbury’s reply with keen anticipation. Upon a 
subject so vital to the statesman who is at once 
master of the House of Lords and the most typical 
representative of the interests of which that chamber 
is the stronghold, we expected that Lord Salisbury’s 
incisive and brilliant intellect would discover some- 
thing new and suggestive to say. We confess we 
cannot ourselves see how anything new can be said 
in a case which has long ago been exhausted to the 
husks in the course of controversy. But then we 
are not the champion of the Lords, and we did 
expect that the man who is would have discovered a 
better plea for the threatened institution than we 
could imagine for him. It is safe to say that if 
Lord Salisbury’s is the best case that can be made 
out for the House of Lords, so far as discussion goes, 
the campaign against that assembly is already won. 
To begin witb, Lord Salisbury abandons out- 
right his first and principal line of defence. He 
no longer pretends that the Lords have any right 
to resist the clearly expressed will of the nation. 
“T do not for a moment mean to say,” he admits, 
with commendable candour, “‘ that the Constitution 
could last if the considerable majority of the people 
were distinctly and steadily against it.” This 
admission simplifies the issue considerably. It 
entitles us to conclude that, even in the judgment 
of its apologists, when the House of Lords rejects a 
measure upon which the majority of the nation has 
decided, it is acting contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution. A further, though a tacit, admission 
of Lord Salisbury’s emphasises this conclusion. He 
avoids all allusion to the British measures which the 
Lords have rejected or mutilated during the present 
Parliament, and rests his justification of the hered- 
itary Chamber entirely upon its action in regard to 
Ireland. The obstruction of British reforms may 
not be defended, but upon everything that relates to 
Ireland the Lords must be allowed a free hand. 
The theory underlying this discrimination is the 
old Hottentot theory. The Irish are a race apart, 
and must be treated as such by the Constitution. 
The House of Lords is the only barrier which stands 
between Great Britain and a formidable Irish 
ascendency in Parliament. Lord Salisbury fortified 
this remarkable thesis by misrepresentations of 
fact, and appeals to ignorant prejudice, which say 
little for his estimate of the intelligence of his 
audience. The Irish Members he insisted on 
absurdly alluding to as “ Archbishop Walsh’s well- 
drilled battalions,’’ and he always mentioned them 
as if they came only from the “south and west 
of Ireland.” Presumably the implication intended 


by this way of speaking is that Lord Salisbury 
possesses the entire east and north of Ireland, 
whereas his party hold but a single seat in the 
east of Ireland—all the rest belonging to the 
Nationalists—and but a minority of the seats 
too, 


in the north. Scotland, was 


repeatedly 








asserted to have voted against Home Rule, whereas 
even an illiterate voter in Edinburgh—if such a 
thing be in the Northern Athens—could have told 
the Tory leader that the majority of the Scotch 
Members are supporters of the present Government. 
Clearly Lord Salisbury places his main reliance for 
the forthcoming campaign upon the argument which 
he puts in the following form: “ Do you suppose any 
human being will imagine that Scotland and 
England are to abase themselves so far as to put 
their neck under the foot of the south and west 
of Ireland and accept revolutionary change in their 
Government, which has lasted for centuries, simply 
to please and suit the men by whom the members 
for the south and west of Ireland are returned ? ” 
We sincerely trust that we are right in our con- 
jecture that this argument is to be the piece de 
résistance of the coming controversy ; for we believe 
Lord Salisbury is entirely mistaken as to the temper 
in which the British people are likely to take it. 
The British people have a far closer appreciation 
of the facts of the case than Lord Salisbury seems 
to imagine, and they have quite intelligence enough 
to meet that argument with one of a different bear- 
ing: Are we to submit to the obstructive powers and 
privileges of an obsolete assembly, whose existence is a 
denial of our right as freemen, merely that we may 
deny to the overwhelming majority of the Lrish people 
the just reforms which their constitutional repre- 
sentatives demand? Lord Salisbury’s allusion to the 
Liberal majorities which were possible in the House 
of Lords before the death of Lord Palmerston was 
not more fortunate, from his own point of view. 
“After Lord Palmerston’s death,”’ he said, “‘ things 
changed very rapidly; it is very remarkable how 
rapidly they changed.” It is—very remarkable 
indeed. In the events which brought about that 
change Lord Salisbury is entitled to say Quorum 
pars magna fui. After Lord Palmerston’s death it 
was not long until the Disraelian era arrived, and 
until the “Asian Mystery” had so far “ educated 
his party ”’ as to eK” them to dish the Whigs with 
the Reform Bill of 1867. Mr. Goldwin Smith said 
that transaction was the beginning of the downfall of 
the Constitution, and Lord Salisbury denounced it as 
belonging to “ the ethics of the political adventurer.” 
He is quite right to refer to this period in the 
present connection, for undoubtedly that Reform 
Bill—which was but the complement of the Re- 
form Bill of 1852, and the precursor of the 
Reform Bill of 1884—brought into absolute clear- 
ness the truth that a branch of the Legislature 
to which the axe of reform had never once been 
applied, while the House of Commons was under- 
going such transformations, could not long hold its 
place in the Constitution. The simple truth is 
that an assembly which stands still, whose com- 
position does not change even in complexion, while 
the representative Chamber is experiencing the 
operation of that “law of the pendulum ”’ at which 
Lord Salisbury had the rashness to scoff—which is 
the law of all political progress—is out of harmony 
with the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
stitution, and the moment has come when it is no 
longer safe to allow it to cumber the ground. 








THE NEW DEPARTURE IN GERMANY. 





Wen we wrote last week there seemed every 
/ reason to believe that the forces of reaction 
in the German Empire had received a severe check. 
It was known that Count Caprivi’s policy of wise 
moderation had prevailed both for the Empire and for 





Prussia; that the repressive measures contemplated 
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against Socialism and Anarchism were not to be 
severe—at least, according to German ideas; that 
the Agrarian League had been rebuked and silenced ; 
and that the Emperor had decided not to provoke a 
conflict which would have driven the Liberals and 
the Catholics into alliance with the Social Democrats, 
would have severely strained the bonds of the empire, 
and after the next General Election would probably 
have become almost a civil war. Suddenly all these 
bright hopes were for the moment brought to naught. 
On Tuesday the Emperor had expressed his unabated 
confidence in his Chancellor. On the following 
Friday the Chancellor resigned. True, his adver- 
sary, Count Eulenburg, resigned too, but there was 
not likely to be any difficulty in replacing him. 
Both the opposing champions had fallen, and one 
could only ask—What next? 

The details of the crisis, which have since been 
given to the world, seem to remove any cause for 
immediate alarm. The resignations are due to per- 
sonal reasons rather than political. Count Caprivi’s 
zealous supporter in the Press, the Cologne Gazette, 
had said a little too much about his victory. Count 
Eulenburg—remembering, perhaps, the Emperor’s 
recent announcement that to his aggrieved subjects 
the door is always open—entertained the Emperor at 
a shooting-party consisting entirely of his own family, 
and laid his grievances before him. Count Caprivi 
declined to dictate an apology to the Cologne Gazette, 
and resigned ; and the difficulty was settled by the 
appointment of Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst in 
place of Count Caprivi as Chancellor of the Empire 
and Prussian Premier, and Herr von Killer in isa 
of Count Eulenburg as Prussian Minister of the 
Interior. 

The first of these appointments seems, as far as 
can be judged, to be satisfactory enough. Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst is no novice either in 
administrative or in Parliamentary life. A Bavarian 
by birth and a Roman Catholic in religion, he began 
his public career in the Prussian service, and quitted 
that service only when, on succeeding to the title, he 
was called to the Bavarian House of Peers. He was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in his native country 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the Bavarians 
regarded him as too Prussian and the Prussians as 
too Bavarian. When the Ecumenical Council met, 
he took steps to secure his own country against the 
kind of Ultramontane reaction which is now, we 
hope, expiring in Hungary. He was ambassador at 
Paris after Count Arnim, and Governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine after Marshal Manteuffel. In both cases he 
succeeded to a very difficult position, and did his duty 
admirably. In the latter case he greatly diminished 
the friction set up by his predecessors. He is known to 
have some democratic leanings, and to be hostile to 
that colonial development which is so severe a strain 
on German morals, if not on German finance. His 
chief demerit seems to be that he is seventy-five; but 
he is in vigorous health, and overflowing with energy. 
From such a Chancellor we may fairly expect a con- 
tinuance of Count Caprivi’s policy. There is no 
doubt that he, at any rate, will do what he can to 
maintain the peace of Europe. The German policy 
towards Russia is indicated by the permission just 
granted to the German State Bank to lend on Russian 
bonds. And he will probably, for a time, keep the 
Agrarian League in order. He is exalted enough to 
tower above the ruck of Prussian nobles, and ex- 
perienced enough to refrain from irritating the people. 

But his appointment has other merits than those 
due to his own characteristics. It certainly is an 
astonishing fact that in an empire of which the 
hegemony is assured to Protestant Prussia the 
First Minister both of the Empire and of its leading 





State should be a Roman Catholic and a Bavarian. 
We have noted indications of late years of a South 
German coalition against Prussia. Now, there is 
encouragement for it from the very highest quarter. 
The offices of Chancellor and Prussian Premier are 
combined in a Bavarian, and the Ministerial secrets 
of Prussia exposed to the gaze of an outsider. The 
Prussian nobility will not like the appointment long, 
but it makes for the unity of the Empire—for its 
establishment on a broader basis than that contem- 
plated by the more aggressive sections of its leadi 
State. It may conciliate the South Germans an 
Catholic Centre, and help to secure votes which are 
much needed for the coming struggle over the ways 
and means of meeting the charges imposed by the 
new military scheme. In any case, if it only stood 
alone, it probably would postpone the conflict which 
the Agrarians and the National Liberals have been 
doing their best to force on. 

This hope, however, is considerably alloyed by 
the selection of Herr von Kdller to succeed Count 
Eulenburg as Prussian Minister of the Interior. Herr 
von Killer is known to bea decided reactionary. He 
brings with him a good reputation as a practical man 
of business, derived from his career in the 
Reichstag; but in Alsace - Lorraine, where he 
has held a high official post, he appears to 
have been everything that Prince Hohenlohe 
was not. In Prussia repressive measures against 
unpopular parties will be followed by no serious 
Parliamentary conflict, because the Parliament is so 
constructed that it must be almost as much of an 
anti-Liberal caucus as our own House of Lords, 
But they will involve a popular conflict all 
the more severe because the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation is a cunningly devised sham. Count 
Eulenburg’s plan amounted to a coup d'état. Will 
the new plan be much less? If, as some papers 
are saying, Prince Hohenlohe is only put in as a 
guarantee for the good behaviour of Herr von 
Killer, the struggle may still be very serious. But 
it will be comparatively limited in area. And when 
we reflect that Count Caprivi’s successor might have 
been Herr Miquel, or Count Waldersee, or even 
Baron Zedlitz, we cannot but be thankful for such 
mercies as the Emperor has vouchsafed. 








A COMMERCIAL COURT. 





HE proposal to establish a Commercial Court is 
T one to which we have always been favourable, 
but as the project assumes a more definite shape 
it deserves more detailed consideration. Let us see 
precisely what we want and how we can best get it. 
The evil to be cured is a simple one. Commercial 
business has almost entirely deserted the High Court 
of Justice, to the injury of the lawyers, and also, 
probably, of the City. It is not the only class of legal 
business which has declined. Agricultural litigation, 
which plays so important a part in the old reports, 
is impossible with wheat at less than 203. a quarter. 
Landlord and tenant cannot afford to fight. But the 
strange thing about the decline in commercial work 
is that it has been going on for many years without, 
apparently, being much influenced by the state of 
trade. It was not due to the cessation of disputes; 
for two or three years ago, while the lawyers were 
complaining, the arbitrators were very busy. It was 
due to the dislike in the City for the methods of the 
High Court. Now that arbitration also has fallen 
into disrepute, the lawyers hope by a careful attention 
to business to lure their customers back. The 
Commercial Court is one, but only one, of the reforms 
by which they may seek to effect their object. 
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The advantage will be partly in the name. The 
change will be a good advertisement for the Courts. 
It will be a dignitied way of saying to the magnates 
of the money market that the law intends to turn 
over a new leaf. Every City man will feel that 
his requirements are really being studied when 
he has a Court to himself, carefully separated from 
the Common Courts where they try breach-of- 
promise actions and running-down cases. No inn 
can prosper without a commercial room, no judi- 
ciary without a Commercial Court. But the name, 
though much, is not everything. The differen- 
tiation of judges is of real importance. Men 
specialise at the Bar in the same way, though not to 
the same degree, as in other professions; but they 
are expected to try everything once they get on the 
Bench. Asa rule, they do much better than might 
have been expected. A lawyer’s training and educa- 
tion is sufficiently general to make him understand 
rapidly new facts; but still it would be untrue to 
say that every judge on the Bench is equally well- 
fitted to try a big commercial case. There 
is a judge whose practice was mainly on the 
South-Eastern Circuit, and who can maintain with 
dignity the position of a Judge of Assize, but who 
had no commercial work, and will never be able to 
convince commercial men that he understands their 
cases. Some of the most learned judges on the 
Bench were seldom consulted in commercial cases. 
Numbers of cases go to arbitration simply because of 
the uncertainty as to who would try them. “ It 
would be all right if it went before Mathew,” the 
solicitor says to his client; “but suppose it goes 
before ——!’’ So they go toa plain man of busi- 
ness whom they and their opponents know. When 
we have a Mr. Justice Mathew on the Bench, 
we ought to utilise him to the best advantage. 
A point of detail may arise as to the relations of 
the new Court to the other divisions. Some 
Chancery cases might with great propriety be sent 
over to it to be tried. But the Admiralty Court 
already does its own commercial work with efficiency, 
and Mr. Justice Barnes had, before his illness, done 
much to improve it. There seems to be no particular 
reason for transferring this work to a judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division, and it has even been sug- 
gested that the Commercial Court should be con- 
nected with the Admiralty Court. 

The second proposed differentiation is among the 
jurors. We are not, however, convinced that a City 
of London special jury is not good enough. Any 
artificial selection among jurymen on the ground of 
their commercial standing would be invidious, and 
it might even tend to lessen the public respect for 
the impartiality of the Court. The average City of 
London special jury is a very good jury, infinitely 
better than any other jury in the kingdom, except, 
perhaps, a Liverpool special jury. And juries, good 
or bad, will only be required in a small proportion of 
the cases which come before a Commercial Court ; 
for one of the curious signs of reaction in a demo- 
cratic age is the distrust of trial by jury. There are 
only twenty-four cases entered for trial in the 
present lists before London juries. 

The advantages which might be obtained by a 
selection from the jury list can be more readily 
ape by the appointment of commercial assessors. 

he nautical assessors in the Admiralty Court have 
done a good deal to satisfy litigants, and the analogy 
might be followed. But there is one important 

ifference. Every old seaman knows most things 
about the sea, but no City man knows everything 
about the City. It would be impossible to select three 
or four paid assessors who would satisfy the Stock Ex- 
change, the Metal Exchange, the Produce Exchange, 





men. Even if they knew their work when they were 
appointed, they would soon get rusty. Customs 
grow up rapidly east of Temple Bar; and it is partly 
because there was doubt felt whether the Courts 
would be induced to acknowledge customs such as 
those by which various classes of warrants or other 
documents of title are made transferable by delivery 
to bearer, that work keptaway from the Courts. It 
is clear that the new assessors must be selected from 
a very long list of actual men of business, classi- 
fied according to their occupation. The London 
Chamber of Commerce is the body to which one 
would naturally look for aid in the selection, 
and to it the Lord Chief Justice, it is said, intends 
to go. The remuneration of the assessors ought to 
be on the same scale as that of arbitrators, and 
should be provided by the parties. They would 
often render expensive expert evidence unnecessary. 
There would be no need, for instance, to call Mr. 
Harry Marks and Mr. O’Hagan, as the Court of 
Appeal once did, to explain the meaning of “ under- 
writing ’’ the shares of a new company. Of course, 
there might be dangers. A member of the Stock 
Exchange would always try to show that every 
dealing in shares was a time - bargain which 
was not covered in accordance with the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, and that anything like gambling 
on the Stock Exchange itself was absolutely un- 
known. There are other guild-jealousies, as one 
may call them, to be guarded against. But after all 
an assessor is not a judge. He does not even find a 
verdict as to the facts. His whole duty would be to 
assist the judge to a proper understanding of the 
practical side of the case, and to help him to clear 
up the difficult points which often unnecessarily 
puzzle those who are not themselves conversant with 
commercial affairs. 





FINANCE, 





HE news from Livadia and the further success 

of the Japanese are checking all kinds of 
business. Both in the City and in Paris it is hoped 
that, as the phrase is, the effects of the Czar’s death 
have already been discounted. Still, there is some 
feeling of unsettlement. The resignation of Count 
Caprivi, too, has made a bad impression. Then there 
is the fall of the Spanish Ministry. That Spain has 
been going from bad to worse for years everybody 
knows, and that one Ministry is very much like 
another, that all, in fact, are unable to check the 
downward course of the country. But for all that, 
a change of Ministry makes a bad impression. In 
Italy there is no change. There is very little either 
in South America or in Australasia; and there is no 
decided improvement as yet in the United States. 
In short, everywhere there is depression and a fear 
to engage in new enterprise. Whatever little specu- 
lation, then, is going on upon the Stock Exchange is 
confined to the South African market and to a few 
industrial securities like Allsopps. In other depart- 
ments there is much more inclination to speculate 
for the fall than for the rise; and a revival of 
business is not likely while the war in the Far East 
lasts. There is a curious preference in the City for 
China over Japan, perhaps because it is feared that 
any kind of change is dangerous, that the defeat of 
China may bring about internal revolution and 
foreign conquest, and that our interests in the 
country, which are very great, may thus be im- 
perilled or even that we may be drawn into quarrels. 
In this state of things it is clearly incumbent upon 
prudent investors to be very cautious how they act. 
As for speculation, no sensible man will have any- 
thing to do with that, or indeed with any kind of 
engagement which involves a long continuance of 





the Baltic, and all the other sections of commercial 





risk. Even general trade is checked. For instance, 
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China is unable to buy as largely as before, and that 
is instantly felt by Lancashire, while, of course, the 
fear of complications deters merchants as well as 
others from committing themselves far into the 
future. 

The revival of political apprehension is leading 
the great military Governments to increase their 
war chests. For that purpose they are withdrawing 
large amounts of money from the Bank of England. 
During the week ended Wednesday night, in round 
figures about three-quarters of a million sterling has 
been withdrawn. There has in consequence been some 
rise in rates—not a very great rise, because the Bank 
of England is still exceedingly strong; and besides, 
very large amounts of gold are coming in from the 
mines, and will continue to come. Still, it is natural 
that bankers should be a little more careful when 
there is so much anxiety abroad. Indeed, it is nota 
little surprising that people should do business at 
} per cent. when there are so many dangers ahead. 
But bankers and bili-brokers have to pay their 
current expenses, and to do that they must 
engage in business to some extent. There being 
no speculation and no increase in trade, there 
is an unwillingness to pay very much higher rates, 
and therefore if bankers and bill-brokers are to do 
business at all, they must take what they can get. 
In the silver market the price has changed very 
little. A loan is practically concluded by the 
Chinese Government with the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank for a little over £1,600,000. The 
loan is to be in silver, is to bear 7 per cent. interest, 
and is to be secured upon the Chinese Customs 
revenue. It is said to have been fully under- 
written. But it is now recognised that the money 
is needed by the Chinese Government to pay for 
purchases in Europe, and that therefore it will not 
lead to much buying of silver. The market, there- 
fore, has fallen back, and is very quiet. Japan, 
so far, is defraying the cost of the war by 
internal loans, which, of course, take no silver from 
Europe; and there is no demand for the metal in 
India. The India Council, however, is disposing 
very successfully of its drafts. Of course, it is not 
offering very much, but it is able to sell weekly the 
40 lakhs put up for tender, and at fairly good prices, 
too. It obtained this week very nearly Is. 1d. per 
rupee. As it has done so well throughotit the slack 
season, it may be hoped that it will do better still 
when the active export season begins. But prices 
in Europe for Indian produce are very low, and 
there seems to be very little inclination to export in 
consequence. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





A TURDAY, October 27th.—Three weeks of blessed 

and complete immunity from letters, telegrams, 
and newspapers; three weeks with nothing but the 
varying moods of sea and sky to break the monotony 
of the day, and no sounds save those of the waves 
and the winds to arrest the ear by night! And now 
the great city again, and the morning paper once 
more. There is more than enough to-day to satisfy 
the most exacting hunter after news: fresh Japan- 
ese victories, more political speeches, the newest 
bulletin from the Crimea, and, above all, the sudden 
resignation of Count Caprivi. Upon this last event 
it is at present useless to speculate. When one 
remembers that Prince Bismarck was overthrown by 
the mere exercise of the Emperor's will, it is impos- 
sible to be surprised at the fate of his successor. 
What it means, or whether it has any meaning at 
all, will be made apparent in due time. For the 
moment, all that is clear is that the Emperor 
William has seen fit—with cause or without -again 
to assert his personal authority, and that as a conse- 
quence the two greatest officials of Germany and 





Prussia have fallen from their lofty places.—In 
domestic matters, though plenty has happened during 
the past three weeks, little has been changed. Men 
are waiting to-day, as they were waiting then, for 
Lord Rosebery’s utterances on the question of the 
House of Lords. The only difference is that we have 
now reached the very day when the Prime Minister's 
declaration on this important question will be made. 
This evening Lord Rosebery will “lift the veil” at 
Bradford, and we shall know what he and his col- 
leagues intend regarding the burning question in 
domestic politics. Meanwhile, there is much (news- 
paper) discussion over the famous Cabinet of three 
weeks ago, and people are still disputing as to its 
purpose and meaning. I wrote at the time (October 
4th),in my last communication in these columns, 
deprecating the panic-mongering that was in full 
progress in the press, and saying that ‘of course, 
the Cabinet has not been summoned for nothing, and 
it is not improbable that we shall hear of some 
measures taken in the far Kast for the protection not 
merely of English interests, but of life and property 
as a consequence of the sudden summons.” This is 
exactly what happened, and it is probable that the 
historian will tell us that this is exactly what 
the Cabinet meant—just this, and nothing more. But 
the daily papers apparently (and some weekly ones 
also) scouted this simple explanation, and they are 
even now, I find, discovering fresh reasons for that 
ill-omened Cabinet meeting. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Sheffield has caused some uneasiness in 
influential Liberal quarters. It was not so much 
what the Prime Minister said, perhaps, as the way in 
which he said it. Personally, | shall be slow to 
believe that we are entering upon a new era of Jingo- 
ism, and on this oceasion under a Liberal Adminis- 
tration. lt seems ridiculous to imagine anything of 
the sort. But these are ticklish times, and the old 
Adam of Jingoism is still strong in the hearts even of 
the regenerate; and there is consequently some alarm 
lest this talk about Agincourt may be something 
more than the flourish of a peroration. For my 
part I don’t believe that it is; though I confess 
the phrase regarding “a neutral England” in 
the speech was not altogether a happy one; 
as Lord Rosebery himself admitted yesterday, when 
he explained what his real meaning was. The longer 
England can keep out of the quarrels of others the 
better not only for herself but for the world at 
large.—The chief question in London of late seems 
to have been that of the licence of the Empire Music 
Hall. The controversy is now gone by, and I need 
not therefore enter into it. There seems to have 
been folly and false sentiment on both sides, But 
the decision of the County Council to insist upon the 
abolition of the “ promenade” at the Empire is in 
strict conformity with the policy it has followed all 
along with regard to places of amusement, and the 
public has shown that on the whole it approves of 
that policy. We cannot make men and women 
virtuous by Act of Parliament; but we may at least 
prevent persons and companies from profiting by the 
exploitation of our frailties. 

Sunday.—Lord Rosebery’s speech reached some 
of the clubs in telegraphic form last night, and was 
received by Liberals with much satisfaction. The 
full report in the papers this morning confirms the 
impression that he has “ risen to the occasion,” and 
the enthusiasm with which the close of his address 
was hailed at Bradford is likely to be displayed 
throughout the country. Of course, he dwelt upon 
the difficulties of the question of the Lords, and he 
manifestly does not believe in the proposal to re- 
move the veto. But upon two points he was as clear 
and emphatic as anybody could desire: 1, that the 
next General Election must turn upon the question 
of the Peers; and, 2, that before the election takes 
place the Government must set their views on the 
subject clearly before tie country by means of a 
resolution of the House of Commons. This is the 
line that the leading agitators against the House of 
Lords have taken throughout the struggle of the 
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present year, and it ought to satisfy even Mr. 
Labouchere. As to the form which the resolution of 
the Government will take, I do not pretend to speak 
with any certain knowledge; but I hear that it is to 
be an attempt to remove from the scope of inter- 
ference by the Peers certain classes of Bills. These 
are to be treated as money Bills are now, and are to 
be tabooed so far as the meddling of the Peers is con- 
cerned. So runs the tale I have heard, and it finds 
some confirmation in certain passages of the Prime 
Minister's speech last night. 

Monday.—There is consternation in the camp of 
reaction this morning. The sapient gentlemen who 
have been expending themselves in ridiculing the 
campaign against the House of Lords as the mere 
effervescence of a Tooley-Street agitation, are 
prostrate with rage and grief now that they discover 
that Lord Rosebery, in the name of the Government 
and of official Liberalism, has given his formal ad- 
hesion to that movement. They really seem to have 
believed the kind of nonsense which was printed in 
the Times and elsewhere as to the impossibility of a 
Peer taking any part in a movement for the abolition 
of the Peers’ privileges, and they are almost inco- 
herent in their spluttering wrath this morning. 
Those of us who have preached patience to impatient 
Radicals, and have at the same time expressed the 
conviction that in due time Ministers would speak 
out, have our reward to-day. Of course, Lord 
Rosebery’s speech will not satisfy everybody, even 
among Liberals, and there are already some who 
profess to think that he is misleading his party 
under cover of a cloud of words. This is only 
what one might have expected; but it is sufficient 
to reply to such criticism by pointing to the one 
unmistakable fact that the Prime Minister has de- 
clared that the question of the House of Lords is that 
upon which the next General Election must be fought, 
and that the Government will then be prepared with 
proposals on the subject. The nature of these 
proposals will be made known in due time. It is 
possible they may fall short of the point many of us 
wish to reach; but it will be for the country to 
decide whether they are accepted in their entirety, 
or carried further, or rejected altogether. Meanwhile 
the Liberal party has got its cry, its cause, and its 
leader, and there is rejoicing to-day wherever its 
members congregate.—I found the following lines 
in a familiar hand—awaiting me on my return to 
England, and, though they refer to the state of 
things last week, before Lord Rosebery spoke, they 
are well worth printing :- 


On Reapine “THe Speaker” IN THE TRAIN, OcTOBER 
207TH, 1894. 

Oh bravo! oh bravo, my worthy —— ——! 
Your writing uncommonly sensib!e seems. 
You sound the advance and your banner you raise, 
In a way that’s deserving sound Radical praise. 
Let us go for reforms we so long have demanded- 
Reforms which the voice of the nation’s commanded ; 
Let the Radical party, to mighty deeds strung, 
Charge down on the landlord, the Bishop, ond Bung; 
Pass the Bill for old Ireland’s freedom enowe, 
Disestablish the Church and the liquor-shop, too ; 
Go steadily forward with hand over hand 
Till the Neweastle programme's the law of the land; 
But at the same time, ’mid the clash of our swords, 
Let the trenches be opened investing the Lords. 
Then the Party, united as never before, 
Shall march in its glory to one triumph more. 
Come, Rosebery! Come; let your summons ring out, 
And your trumpet sound clear beyond question or doubt. 
Your troops are all ready; the foemen entrenched ; 
Don’t consider and pause till our ardour is quenched. 
Of this be assured—we but wait the “ view holloa.” 
Let the leaders but lead, and the army will follow ; 
Till the plume of our Rosebery waves bright and clear 
O’er the rise of the People and fall of the Peer. 


The “ view holloa” has been heard at Bradford, and 
the veteran Radical who sends me these lines, and 
whose signature is not needed for his identification, 
will, I know, be one of the first to respond to the cry. 

Tuesday.—The announcement that Lord Lans- 
downe is to have the vacant Garter vividly illus- 








trates one of Lord Rosebery’s points in his great 
speech at Bradford. Nobody will question Lord 
Lansdowne’s fitness for the honour he thus receives ; 
but he receives it despite the fact that he is an 
opponent of the present Government. Now if the 
Garter were given simply for merit, there would be 
nothing remarkable in this. But we were told long 
ago by a certain famous Premier that he “ liked the 
Garter, because there was no d———d nonsense about 
merit connected with it.” It has, in fact, been used 
simply as a reward for political support, or a bribe to 
secure such support. Yet Lord Rosebery has had to 
give this precious bauble away to an opponent. Why? 
Apparently because in his little band of followers in 
the Peers there is nobody who is at once eligible 
and anxious to have it. Truly our poverty in that 
gilded dungeon is becoming ludicrous. A few fresh 
faces are visible in Pall Mall. Everywhere among 
Liberals there is a growing satisfaction with the 
speech of Lord Rosebery; and it seems to have 
brought all sections of the party into line. Mr. 
Redmond alone utters a discordant wail in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century; but 
then Mr. Redmond is in the helpless position of the 
soldier who has tried to “sell the gate,” and finds, 
when it is too late, that he has not got the key. 
We may forgive any amount of anger toa gentleman 
in this melancholy plight. 

Wednesday.—Lord Salisbury’s speech at Edin- 
burgh yesterday is vigorous and coarse, in the 
accustomed fashion of the Tory leader. But it shows 
that he is at the same time very angry, and the 
Prime Minister may at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has made “a hit—a palpable hit.” 
At the clubs the friends of the Peers are whistling to 
keep their courage up; and this seems to be the line 
taken by Lord Salisbury himself. Of course every- 
thing will turn upon the result of the next General 
Election. Nobody denies this. But it is at least 
clear that the Liberal prospects for the election have 
been immensely improved by this formal opening of 
the campaign against the Peers. The meeting of the 
Cabinet to-day will doubtless have plenty of subjects 
to occupy it. The state of foreign affairs is, alone, 
sufficient to give Ministers more than enough to 
think about. But this Cabinet may fairly be re- 
garded as one of those regular “‘ November Cabinets,” 
whose chief business is the preparation of the pro- 
gramme for the forthcoming Session. There is at 
present great anxiety among Liberals as to the 
nature of that programme, and much speculation as 
to whether the “cup is to be filled up” further 
against the Peers, or a direct and straightforward 
attack made upon them in the coming Session. The 
impression among the shrewdest politicians is that 
no good purpose is likely to be served merely by 
spending the time of the House of Commons in 
passing measures which are certain to be rejected 
by the Peers. 

Thursday.—The Cabinet meeting yesterday got 
through a considerable amount of work, I believe ; 
though the nature of that work is known only to the 
members of the Cabinet themselves. It would not 
surprise me, however, if foreign affairs occupied a 
good deal of the attention of Ministers. The death 
of the Czar, which there is now every reason to 
anticipate as imminent, may not call for any imme- 
diate Ministerial or diplomatic action. But there is 
another throne—that of Afghanistan—which may at 
any moment become vacant; and regarding it the 
Government is bound to have a clearly defined 
policy. I understand that the Tory leaders are 
already formulating their policy for next Session in 
view of the Prime Minister's declarations. They 
will insist upon having from the Government a clear 
statement as to its proposals with regard to the House 
of Lords, and they will try to enforce Lord Salisbury’s 
assertion that the Prime Minister having stated that 
the dissolution will turn upon the question of the 
Peers, no other subject of legislation can now be 
entered upon. It is rather amusing, in these circum- 
stances, to hear Liberal politicians talking about next 
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year’s programme and what is to follow it. The 
Government will be uncommonly fortunate if it can 
get any measure passed next year. As for the 
following year, that lies completely beyond human 
ken. More emphatically than ever before is it true 
that “the Lords block the way.” We have to get 
rid of this legislative Temple Bar before we can 
make any real attempt to carry out the Liberal pro- 
gramme. With regard to Lord Lansdowne’s Garter, 
and the stories that have been current respecting it, 
I understand that before Mr. Gladstone left office he 
had arranged that the ex-Viceroy—who like his 
grandfather had declined a step in the peerage— 
should have the next Garter that became vacant. 

Friday.—The announcement made by the Daily 
News yesterday afternoon of the death of the Czar 
made a great impression in London. It is curious 
how much more susceptible nations are becoming to 
the emotions which ordinarily affect individuals 
only. The telegraph enables us to live almost 
within the shadow of the sick chamber of the great, 
no matter whether that chamber is in the Crimea or 
in Washington. The consequence seems to be a 
wonderful overflow of personal sympathy on such 
occasions as the death of a great ruler. Those of us 
who remember the very different emotions excited 
by the death of Nicholas the First cannot but ponder 
over the universal interest which was felt yester- 
day in the tidings from Livadia. It is too soon to 
speculate upon the political results of the Emperor's 
death. That great apprehension prevails in France 
is evident. The present Ministry, which, I hear on 
good authority, is not likely to last long, is almost 
pathetically anxious to convince Russia of the pro- 
found sympathy of France. The new Czar is an 
unknown quantity in the world of politics; but I 
happen to know that he is greatly liked and esteemed 
by those members of the English Royal Family who 
are nearest to him in blood, and that the stories 
regarding his rough manners and almost savage 
sentiments which have been current from time to 
time are ridiculous fabrications. Whether he is 
strong enough to resist the pressure brought to bear 
upon a man in his great and terrible position no one 
can as yet say. 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL AS CENSOR. 





OW that the Empire promenade controversy 
and the Living Pictures controversy—which 
immediately preceded it—are over for the time 
being, now that newspapers in search of a sensation 
have shut off their columns of disgusting correspond- 
ence, and that music-hall managers, having done 
their “turn"—we believe that is the word—as 
popular martyrs, amid tornadoes of emotion, are 
about to apply themselves once again, after a week's 
seclusion, to the earning of a seventy per cent. divi- 
dend, it would be well if the London County Council, 
between now and this time next year, would try if it 
cannot discover a method of conducting its censor- 
ship business which will not provoke an annual public 
nuisance. We are not going to review the decision 
of the County Council and its Licensing Committee in 
the matter of the promenade at the Empire. On 
the whole, in view of the attitude assumed by the 
management of that concern, and in view of the 
impudent defence it set up—which practically said 
that the promenade in question was a sort of ex- 
change-and-mart of prostitution, and asked you what 
you were going to do about it—we hold the Council 
had no option, and its decision was quite right. The 
merits of this particular case do not concern us. 
Nor need we say that we have nothing but loathing 
for the attacks to which those who set the Council 
in motion on this matter have been subjected. We 
have already said that we have the highest respect 
for persons like Mrs. Ormiston Chant, whose whole 
life has been one of unselfish philanthropy. She 
and her friends were perfectly within their rights 








in all they did. It is the County Council alone 
whose methods are open to criticism. We speak 
as its friends and its admirers when we venture 
to say that if there is at the next licensing period 
a repetition of the scenes and proceedings it has lent 
itself to this year, either of two regrettable results 
will come about—either it will be the means of 
encouraging a serious public mischief, or its authority 
as a licensing body will suffer grievously. The 
Council must find some other way of exercising its 
control over places of amusement—and it can easily 
find another way—than by letting its machinery be 
started by self-appointed censors and worked toa 
conclusion by popular agitation. Otherwise its cure 
for scandal may prove a good deal worse than the 
disorder. 

There are no questions less suited for settlement 
by popular clamour than those which relate to what 
is commonly spoken of as “ the Social Evil.” These 
questions are the sewers of the social sanitary 
system, and when you open them and stir them up 
you raise a stench which invariably produces some 
disease and which may very well breed a pestilence. 
The promenade at the Empire is now to be done 
away with. Let us suppose that that step results in 
a certain amount of good: we have no hesitation in 
expressing the conviction that that good is offset by 
at least ten times that amount of harm, which must re- 
sult from the agitation amid which this question has 
been decided. Think of the effect on the hundreds 
of thousands of youthful minds which must have 
perused it, of that correspondence under the heading 
“ Prudes on the Prowl.” Think of the effect of Mrs. 
Chant’s own huge, though innocently-given,advertise- 
ment to prostitution asa trade at which good-looking 
girls may earn £30 a week. Above all, think of the 
dangerous confusion of emotions, the spurious sym- 
pathy with vice which is aroused when the in- 
struments of vice are made the objects of an 
indiscriminate and generally inept campaign, which 
often seems harsh and unfair, where the issues are 
complex, without having the advantage of being 
terror-striking! The scene at the County Council 
last week when, with cheers and counter-cheers, 
with speeches from militant ladies, and speeches 
from popular drators, carried about by a tide of 
worthy, but not very coherent, feelings, this delicate 
business was transacted, was one which a public 
body might be liable to lapse into unawares once 
in a way, but which it cannct allow to be repeated 
with impunity. The bad taste has not yet left our 
mouths, nor the noxious smell our nostrils, of a con- 
troversy which has been fertile in such phrases as 
“ Prudes on the Prowl” and “the trade union price 
of a woman's person.” 

Now, if there are no questions more unsuitable 
for public discussion than these, there are none on 
which public discussion is more easily provoked. 
They are questions upon which there are always 
vast numbers of persons who are ready to rush into 
controversy and propagandism; and yet they are 
questions on which absolutely nobody has anything 
to say which is not hoary with the hoar of cen- 
turies. On no subject is controversy more futile 
than the Social Evil; in regard to none is action, 
beyond a certain point, more barren. These 
seem, no doubt, pessimistic conclusions, but they are 
the facts, as every man of the world knows. You 
chivy these women about from pillar to post, you 
drive them from the shelter of roofs into the streets, 
and it is but progress round a circle. The net gain 
to society is indistinguishable. Indeed, remem- 
bering the profound but dreadful truth which 
Mr. Lecky once enunciated in a memorable pas- 
sage, it is doubtfal whether society does not 
injure its own interests when it too harshly 
oppresses this class. Who that knows the 
change which has come over the moral tone of 
the upper classes of society in England within 
the past dozen or fifteen years, and who collates 
with the growth of adultery the shrinkage of 
prostitution which is alleged to have taken place 
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within the same period, has not been struck anew 
with the force of the historian’s suggestion? Mr. 
John Burns had an inkling of that truth when 
he warned reformers on Sunday that “the 
degradation, the vice, the misery of the prostitute 
was the standard of honour, and purity, and reli- 
gion, and virtue of the women who were virtuous 
because of these poor girls.” Yet Mr. Burns, two 
days before that, was using, as a reason for the 
exclusion of these girls from a music hall, the 
fact that he desired to be able to bring his 
wife and daughter there instead. The virtuous 
woman's unconscious, but ruthless, and almost grasp- 
ing, persecution of her fallen sister is not the least of 
the strange anomalies of this problem. But to argue 
about that were futile, too. Yet argument about 
this and all other phases of the subject is ever ready, 
and not merely argument, but action. If the County 
Council were to encourage a crusade of irresponsible 
people who are anxious to take upon themselves 
the functions of a police des meurs, crusades 
of formidable proportions would very soon be on 
foot. There is little fear of our seeing nowa- 
days a revival of the times of the Fifth Monarchy 
Men. That is not the danger. The danger is the 
reaction towards a more defiant grossness and laxity 
into which the foolish encouragement of a new Fifth 
Monarchy spirit might very promptly drive society. 

What the County Council may do to avoid a 
repetition of this year’s proceedings and to 
render its censorship more effective is very simple. 
Let it take the whole business of supervising 
public amusements into its own hands and those 
of its own responsible officials. Let it use the police 
to report upon the conduct of licensed places of 
amusement as the police are now used to report upon 
the conduct of licensed public-houses; or let it ap- 
point for the purpose special inspectors of its own; 
and let it listen to no evidence but the evidence it 
thus officially, and on its own responsibility, obtains. 
It would be well for it, too, to see that such in- 
spectors, if it appoints them, are neither men who 
are morally colour-blind, nor men whose too perspi- 
cacious moral vision can discover indecent suggestions 
even in a performance of marionettes. 


BURKE. 

HE splendid and enduring reputation of Burke 
proves, were proof needed, the vast superiority 

of the Imagination, when duly mixed with Brains, 
over all the other compounds which go to make up 
Human Nature. Lord Rosebery at Bristol, the other 
day, properly enough reminded his repentant 
audience that whilst in the flesh Mr. Burke got 
no extravagant rewards. He was never in the 
Cabinet. “ A subordinate office in the Government, 
a pension or two, the rectorship of a Scottish Univer- 
sity, about represent all that Burke received of official 
honours in his lifetime.” To this meagre list of Lord 
Rosebery’s should be added that Burke, like Mr. 
Jesse Collings, was sworn in a member of the Privy 
Council. To moralise on so shabby a theme for more 
than a moment would be time misspent. Burke 
was recognised by his age as a very great man 
indeed. He was condemned to no dreary isolation. 
He lived, and moved, and had his being in the midst 
of affairs. He energised men and inspired move- 
ments. Wherever he went his intellectual gifts 
were cheerfully acknowledged. Old dotards like the 
Duke of Newcastle might, at the beginning of Burke’s 
career, ask where on earth he came from, and who 
the devil he was; but the society of Burke's time 
treated him well, and, like the great man he was, he 
accepted their homage as no more than his due. If 
Burke did not rise to great official place, it was 
because he was not particularly well fitted for it. 
It is idle to blink the fact that Burke was in some 
important aspects of his character what Fox called 








him—“a wrong-headed fellow”; there were inci- 
dents in his career which it is very bard to explain. 
No one could ever be certain whose cause he would 
espouse, or against whom he would run amuck. 
The denouncer of the magnificent indiscretions of 
Warren Hastings was likewise the defender of 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, two miserable pecu- 
lating rogues. His lawsuits were complicated, and 
his debts mysterious. He had queer friends and 
associates, for whom he required assistance on the 
“love me, love my dog,” principle; whilst his 
blind admiration for his truly detestable son argues 
weakness somewhere. 

Lord Rosebery was on firm ground when he 
asserted that Burke hated Revolution; but when he 
added that Burke loved Reform, it becomes necessary 
to distinguish. Economical Reform certainly; Law 
Reform undoubtedly (so long as you left old wigs 
alone); but Parliamentary Reform never. As com- 
pared with the then Duke of Richmond, Burke was a 
perverse Tory. He was not a safe or desirable col- 
league, and so he was left to his “ pension or two.” He 
has had his revenge, for he is now in possession of the 
field. ‘“ When I meet Burke,” said Johnson, “ I don’t 
talk to him about the Rockingham Ministry. There 
are other things to talk about.” As it was in Burke's 
lifetime, so is it still. He is so affluent, so exuberant, 
so interesting, that, though the Rockingham Ministry 
is as dead as Lord Derby’s Second Government, there 
is always plenty to talk about whenever Burke's 
name is mentioned. It is his imagination which has 
kept him alive—his civic imagination. It has been 
acutely said of Bishop Butler—the one great Bishop 
of the Reformed Church of England—that no one 
could tell from his writings that the universe was 
beautiful. If, adds Mr. Bagehot, “the world was a 
Durham mine, or an exact square; if no part of it 
were more expressive than a gravel-pit or a chalk- 
quarry, the teaching of Butler would be as true as 
it is now.” Burke is in this the antipodes of Butler. 
The world hums through his writings—the beautiful, 
dangerous world. He seems like a man enamoured, 
yet more than half-frightened, of some complex and 
delicate, but vast and magnificent machine, over 
which he hangs imploringly lest some evil-minded 
man or mischievous child should put it out of 
gear. 

Coleridge says of Burke that until he could asso- 
ciate his general principles with some sordid interest, 
panic of property, Jacobinism, etc., he was a mere 
dinner-bell. Here speaks the abstract philosopher, 
in love with “ general principles,” and full of con- 
tempt for “sordid interests.” Burke was not of 
that way of thinking. He only cared for general 
principles so far as they came home to men’s busi- 
ness—meaning by business all human affairs. He 
was a philosopher, with a passion for the concrete. 
It would have cut him to the quick to shut him up 
in a library. He was in love with the world—with 
men’s pursuits and hopes. He cared greatly about 
the price of grain, and was interested in subsoils. 
The talk about the dinner-bell has been, we are satis- 
fied, greatly exaggerated. Burke had a harsh voice, an 
ungraceful delivery, and no real humour. His 
oratory was discursive and long-drawn-out. It is 
the habit of Englishmen to dine at a fixed hour, 
and the Miltonic Satan would rarely have persuaded 
a Member of Parliament to prefer a peroration to a 
plate of soup. Burke's Parliamentary speeches were 
not business speeches in the sense that they were 
followed by critical divisions—they were disquisi- 
tions, food for thought rather than powder for a 
chat. So it may well be that men sometimes went 
away in the middle of his speeches. But to say 
that Burke was not a famous Parliamentary orator 
is absurd in the face of existing testimony. The 
magnificence of Burke's talk rests solely on repute. 
We have, for example, Dr. Johnson’s word for it. 
It is sufficient. Your discursive talker has no chance 
of being reported. Too few of Burke's occasional 
remarks have come down to us. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh was accustomed, we believe, in conversation 
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to repeat a good many of Burke's sayings. But 
then nobody has reported Sir James Mackintosh. 
One of these sayings was that Johnson was greater 
in Boswell than in real life. A disagreeable remark, 
but critical enough. 

Nothing can be more becoming than a statue of 
Burke in Bristol. We hope it may rival in interest 
Foley’s fine statue outside Trinity College, Dublin. 
Burke had a strong tinge of romance in his nature, 
and was as proud of being member for Bristol as 
Mr. Gladstone was of representing the Oxford 
parsons. Both of these distinguished men fell the 
victims of local and professional jealousy, and had 
to seek shelter elsewhere than in the places they 
most fancied. Will Mr. Chamberlain, we wonder, 
ever be driven from Birmingham as Burke was from 
Bristol, Gladstone from Oxford, and Bright from 
Manchester? We think not—but what does that 
prove? Nothing whatever. 





PROCESSIONS. 





“TT AM convinced that awful magistrate, my Lord 

Mayor, contracts a good deal of that reverence 
which attends him throughout the year by the 
several pageants which precede his pomp. Nay, I 
must confess, that even I myself, who am not re- 
markably liable to be captivated with show, have 
yielded not a little to the impressions of much pre- 
ceding state. When I have seen a man strutting 
in a procession after others whose business hath 
been only to walk before him, I have conceived a 
higher notion of his dignity than I have felt on 
seeing him in a common situation.” Well, if Field- 
ing is right, and no doubt he is, my Lord Mayor's 
show is a wise and politic institution, fit to rank 
with the Church Establishment. Human dignity is 
so brittle, so perishable, that none of its mechanical 
appliances should lightly be dispensed with; leave 
the Lord Mayor his show, and he will be the City; 
strip him of it, and he may sink merely into the 
estimation of a City man. 

Otherwise, something might be urged against 
the custom. Any arrogant display of opulence 
was held by the ancient Greeks to be a tempting 
of Providence; but an open-air procession in 
England is rash at any time; in London and in 
November it is tempting Providence, with ten to 
one against you. Our skies are not propitious to 
pageantries, our characters do not suit with cere- 
monials. An Englishman can be drilled to the abso- 
lute perfection of deportment; but if he suddenly 
appears before the public gaze in an unfamiliar posi- 
tion he slouches shamefacedly, conscious in his heart 
that he is “ making a show of himself,” and shrinking 
from the horrid thought. March him past in the 
Life Guards, him and a thousand like him, and the 
world has no finer spectacle ; but make him one of an 
invertebrate assemblage that straggles over miles of 
street, and you shall not see anywhere a sadder or 
more foolish-looking man. If, in addition to his 
woes, a moist sky drips persistently upon a welter of 
umbrellas, you have reproduced the conditions under 
which, yearly, monthly, weekly, thousands of people 
in different towns and for different causes make 
public exhibitions of themselves. Everybody has 
been reading in Zola’s great book of Lourdes how at 
a given signal thirty thousand pilgrims lit their 
tapers and defiled under the summer night, like a 
Milky Way on earth, through the woodland path 
above and round the grotto. Perhaps it is from a 
sense of inferiority in these matters that the 
English Church utters its baptismal warning against 
pomps and vanities (for what is a procession, logi- 
cally and etymologically, but a pomp?). Certainly, 
there never was an institution better fitted than the 
Roman Church to organise such a display, and to 
profit by the contagious enthusiasm which is the 
object or the origin of all processions that are not 
merely spectacular or ceremonial. 








That is the main point in Zola’s book. Given the 
fact that the human imagination may, without other 
cause assignable, produce upon the human body 
various symptons of disease; when a multitude 
assembles eagerly, passionately, expecting and 
desiring certain physical results, may not the results 
follow in contradiction to all common experience? 
May not, in short, the massive emotion of a multitude 
work miracles? Apparently some such faith in 
regard to moral miracles must obtain widely, for 
the earth is full of processions; teetotallers, re- 
vivalists, ritualists, deists, theists, atheists, anarche 
ists, Tories, and Radicals—everybody but Liberal 
Unionists—all march out to convert mankind. A 
political procession has, of course, a simpler and 
more obvious significance. Politics is a matter of 
counting heads; here be voters, and they defile in 
their thousands (perhaps this suggests why no one 
ever heard of a Liberal-Unionist procession). If it 
rains, so much the better—their convictions will 
stand cold water, which is the commonest sort of 
fire directed against convictions. But if the result 
is not answerable to expectation, if all these multi- 
tudes assemble without doing anything to set against 
what happens at Lourdes-—if, in short, a member of 
the House of Lords can attend a demonstration 
against his legislative existence without seriously 
imperilling his convictions—that, perhaps, is be- 
cause the mechanical conditions of enthusiasm are 
not properly attended to. Enthusiasm is a good 
deal a matter of stage management, and every 
organiser ought to read “ Lourdes” as a practical 
lesson in his craft. The essential thing is that every 
unit in the procession should merge himself in the 
mass, should fix his whole faculties upon the common 
aspiration. The best way to arrange this is to make 
them sing, as Zola’s pilgrims did. But this involves 
a song, and not every movement can be expected to 
find its Marseillaise; though in proportion as it is 
likely to work miracles is it likely to generate a song. 
Much, however, can be done by taking pains; a pro- 
cession cannot be rehearsed, but it can be planned, 
and the main principle is to multiply responsibility. 
Few things are so conducive to enthusiasm in a 
man’s breast as the sense that he is in a position of 
importance, a file-leader of humanity. 

All these considerations are habitually neglected 
in England, yet it is curious to observe how people 
will turn out for one of these occasions, From a 
sense of duty? More likely from appreciation of a 
show that costs nothing. Some processions, it is 
true, are worth seeing, like the one that conveyed 
Mr. Parnell to his resting-place ; and the Universities 
are particularly strong in pageants. There is no 
background like an Oxford street, and Lord Salisbury 
in the Chancellor’s robes of black and gold is as fine 
an object as St. Mary's. But the average procession 
of the average Englishman in his Sunday clothes is 
a lamentable spectacle. Some people go out to 
watch the humours of the crowd ; generally the only 
humorous circumstance is that the procession should 
exist. As for the designedly comic element, carts 
full of youths with blackened faces, Oddfellows and 
Druids with cotton beards, “I cannot laugh; that 
is the humour of it,” Corporal Nym might say. No 
doubt, if we gave these gentlemen free license of 
comment upon passers-by, we might develop, after 
the Greek example, a truly national comedy. But, 
as it is, there is always a policeman handy, and a 
police-court in the near future to coerce what we 
call seurrility and the Athenians called “ procession- 
talk”; and even if, by conceding here what was 
conceded in Attica, we were certain to breed an 
Aristophanes, who would vote for his existence? 
An Aristophanes is “ a shrewd thing” in a common- 
wealth; no one could say whose withers would 
be unwrung. . The truth is that processions to be 
ideal need sunnier skies and sunnier temperaments 
than England can offer: the characteristic of an 
English pomp is, and is likely to remain, pomposity. 
That, however, is no proof that City magnates are 
out of place in a procession. 
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AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 





HE last time I saw him he was striding down 

the street with all the dignity of the Estab- 
lished Church, and in a costume not uncongenial to 
that institution. About sixty-five years of age, tall 
and well built, with iron-grey hair and a kindling 
eye, he looked, in his black coat, white stock, and 
gaiters, like an Episcopalian dignitary of high rank 
and mellow prestige. He was, in fact, a layman, a 
schoolmaster, of a type which has almost disap- 
peared ; quite destitute of learning, wholly compe- 
tent to overawe the most unruly urchin, and very 
imposing in the eyes of the simple-minded class of 
parents who, in the days before education, were 
wont to send their boys to boarding-school without 
any inquiry into the system of teaching. We were 
not ill-fed, and the situation of the school, over- 
looking a river in a northern county not a dozen 
miles from a cathedral city, was not unhealthy; 
but I do not remember that from this stately 
old gentleman with the sparkling glance, any boy 
ever received any educational suggestion whatsoever. 
He had, indeed, one accomplishment which he was 
never weary of displaying to our speechless admira- 
tion. He wrote a beautiful hand, of the copper-plate 
order: the hand which regales the eye in the win- 
dows of small stationers’ shops at the seaside with 
information about desirable lodgings; the hand 
which is not in other respects of any particular 
service to the universe. But it was the old school- 
master’s delight to sit at his desk of an afternoon, 
surrounded by a reverential crowd, and execute 
flourishes in fantastic circles about his own name 
on a sheet of paper, while we followed the comet- 
like course of the pen with envy and despair. To 
write like that seemed the highest achievement of 
human ambition. On the day when we wrote home 
informing our parents and guardians, in official 
diction, that we were enjoying the pleasures of a 
studious life, together with the joys of a united and 
carefully shepherded family, our preceptor walked 
from desk to desk, encouraging, reprimanding, 
waving his pen like a marshal’s batén, and spur- 
ring us to unheard-of zeal for the delicacies of a 
laboriously rounded text. In my time there was 
a legend that one prodigy of a penman in a short 
jacket had been decorated with sixpence for the 
writing of his despatch to the parental head- 
quarters on the progress of the campaign in the 
strange and almost inaccessible country inhabited 
by commas and semicolons. When he returned 
home-flushed with this honour, he was probably 
surprised to find that the document was not framed 
and glaved, and hung in the town-hall. 

Before supper there was a ceremony known as 
the night-lesson, dimly lighted by oil-lamps. We 
consumed our paraffin in silence, brooding sleepily 
over primers, the darkness of a Dunciad pressing 
heavily on our spirits; when suddenly the old 
schoolmaster would feel a craving for festivity, and 
even song. I recall an evening when he startled 
us by asking whether any boy knew a ballad. 
There was an uneasy shuffling of feet, followed 
by sheepish communing in whispers, but nobody 
volunteered. Then we were invited to nomin- 
ate a candidate for this new and rather alarming 
celebrity ; and so a hapless youngster was presently 
extracted from the gloom of a remote corner, and 
planted near the master’s desk in lonely eminence. 
He was a forlorn object, with réd hair and a droop- 
ing jaw, and when he began in quavering accents— 


“I’m a broken-hearted milkman, 
In grief I’m arrayed,” 


getting up the last syllable with a guttural croak, 
the dramatic fitness of the sentiment provoked a 


burst of sympathy. He looked indignantly around, 
and proceeded 


“Through keeping the company 






Who lives on board-wages, 
A house to keep clean, 

In a gentleman's family 
Near Paddington Green.” 


Here there was a pause, and the old schoolmaster, 
who had vigorously nodded approval, said “ Bravo! 
Any more?” 

“ Please, sir, there’s a chorus,” said the red hair, 
in an injured tone; and so we all sang in different 
keys— 

“‘ Oh—she—was— as beautiful as a butterfly, 
And as proud as a queen, 
Was pretty little Polly Perkins 
Of Paddington Green !” 


“Capital!” said the old gentleman, who had never 
before heard this touching ditty, which, indeed, was 
just then spreading a sentimental wail over England, 
tuning all the lackadaisical trebles in the rising 
generation of a day before Tosti. 

Then the singer began again, with a strain of 
reproachful tenderness— 


“ When I asked her to marry me, 
She said, ‘ Oh, what stuff !’” 


This was too much for the schoolmaster's gravity, 
and he burst into a roar of laughter which was 
echoed by the servile audience. 

“What stuff, eh?” he cried, pinching the boy’s 
ear. “So I should think! Wait till you can write 
a letter without blots, and then see what she will 
say!” And, crushed by this stroke of satire, the 
red hair relapsed into its gloomy corner, and we 
returned to our paraffin with a vaguely discontented 
sense of having dropped to dull earth from the 
higher regions of pantomime. 

The domestic economy of the school had a sim- 
plicity worthy of the presiding genius. The food 
was plentiful, but there was much soreness over the 
fitful second-helps of treacle-pudding on Fridays. 
This department was administered by the school- 
master’s wife, a lady of florid aspect, whose love of 
thrift hovered over the pudding like the shadow of 
an interdict. Before breakfast and tea it was 
customary for one of the boys to be called in to 
assist in the allotment of plates of bread-and-butter. 
There was always a keen competition for this office, 
as it afforded opportunities of adjusting the largest 
pieces. Two crumby slices and a crust formed the 
portion, and I wonder now why the crusts were 
so keenly relished, and why the discovery of the 
biggest on the plate of the boy who had helped in 
the serving exposed him to subsequent kicks and 
cuffs. Oh! the temptation of that crust! I remember 
how I fought against it, and how I yielded, and had 
the precious hunch in my hand, conveying it from 
its rightful owner, when a shadow fell on the table, 
and at the window I saw, clinging to the sill at the 
risk of his neck, the bully of the school, watching 
my iniquity with threatening eye! The demon of 
usury haunted those crusts. Little Shylocks lent 
their portions at heavy interests, and there would 
come a morning when the speculator would collect 
the debts, and sit with a plate in front of him, piled 
as high as the crown of his head, while his neigh- 
bours glared hungrily at the mountain be could not 
eat. A pound of flesh was not more gratifying to 
the Venetian Jew than the adjacent starvation to 
this commercial imp. The strife of elemental 
passions was greater still when a hamper came, and 
the lucky boy who had the jam at breakfast—three 
or four pots of it standing before him in a row—saw 
a wave of crockery rise from the table and tremble 
over him in the shape of petitioning plates, while his 
ear was split by the clamour of “ Me, please!” As 
long as the jam lasted, that boy had a surfeit of 
power. What appeals to sacred memories—what 
promises of everlasting gratitude—what cozening 
and cajolery stormed and pleaded round those jam- 
pots! I recollect how the florid matron declared that 
she had never witnessed such a demoralising scene; 
and it was probably her stern sense of probity 





Of a young servant-maid, 


which accounted for the rapid disappearance of the 
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home-made cake, to receive my lawful slice of which 
I used to slip out of the class-room every morning. 
Well, those were the days when a roll, bought in 
the village and cut in two, with a thick layer of 
sugar down the middle, was a dainty to be con- 
sumed in silent ecstasy ; and no access of fortune in 
later life has ever inspired the sensation with which 
I looked out of a window and heard the whole school 
cheering the gigantic hamper for the very small boy 
who had thought himself a moment before in the 
lowest deep of ignominy and neglect. 

The old schoolmaster had two sons—the one a 
thoughtful young man, silent and reserved, who 
took long walks by himself; the other, athletic 
and boisterous, who presided over fights and games, 
and whose favourite speech was, “I can run any 
man in England, and my brother can walk any 
man.” We believed it thoroughly, and regarded 
such prowess as vastly superior to the scholastic 
attainments of the brothers—which, to be sure, were 
inconsiderable. Their father has long been gathered 
to a sphere in which flashing curves of penmanship 
have no share of immortality ; and if his sons sur- 
vive, I hope their old age is green, and that Fate 
has dealt as kindly with them as this chronicle. 








THE DRAMA. 





“His EXCELLENCY.” 


Q* Mr. W.S. Gilbert's new comic-opera book the 
obvious thing to say is that it is thoroughly 
Gilbertian. This statement will explain itself to 
most people; if it does not, so much the worse, for 
I find it by no means easy to give an explanation of 
it myself. “Sir, we know what it is,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, when pressed for a definition of something 
indefinable, “and there’s an end of it.” If we have 
seen one of Mr. Gilbert’s operas we know what 
Gilbertian humour is; if we have not, we should 
hardly imagine what it is like. For it is not to be 
classified, it has no pedigree, it cannot be affiliated 
to other forms of humour. Its primary characteristic 
is, however, conspicuous enough. It proceeds upon 
an intellectual basis. It appeals to the logical sense. 
It applies ratiocination, the processes of pure intellect, 
to regions governed in actual life by instinctive habit, 
the will, blind forces of nature. The usual outcome 
of this is what is commonly known as Mr. Gilbert's 
“topsy-turveydom.” For instance, in H.M.S. Pina- 
fore the idea of human equality was applied where 
it was ludicrously inapplicable—to a man-of-war’s 
crew—and you had the spectacle of a naval captain 
dofting his hat to his men and politely wishing them 
good-morning. So, in The Gondoliers the idea of a 
benevolent monarchy was pushed to its logical 
extremes in the king who— 


. . to the top of every tree 
Promoted ev’rybody— 
Lord Chancellors were cheap as sprats, ete. 


Again, in Utopia (Limited), you had the joint- 
stock-company idea carried out with rigorous logic 
by the sovereign “who registered his crown and 
country under the Joint-Stock Company's Act of 
Sixty-Two,” and “applied the Limited Liability 
principle to individuals,’ so that “every man, 
woman, and child is now a Company, Limited, with 
liability restricted to the amount of his declared 
capital! There is nota christened baby in Utopia who 
has not already issued his little Prospectus!” Now, 
it is easy to see that this logic-run-mad will not 
always provide stage-humour. It may remain in 
the region of ideas and not be translatable into 
material forms. The last of my three examples is a 
case in point. But when it is expressible by the 
methods of the stage ; when it can be made to appeal 
to the eye in action, it is humour, as the electrician 
would say, of a high potential; it is capable of 
yielding an abundance of fun. That, fortunately, is 
the case in His Excellency. The idea here is govern- 





ment by practical joke. The Governor of Elsinore 
in 1807 (time and place give an opportunity for 
unfamiliay Danish dresses and headgear, and a 
solitary allusion to Hamlet—nothing more) devotes 
“what time,” in Dr. Whewell’s phrase, “he can 
spare from the neglect of his duties” to playing 
pranks on the inhabitants. If he arrives late at a 
review, it is because he has stopped on the way to 
make a butter-slide on the syndic’s doorstep. He 
has his hussars drilled to hop and pirouette like 
ballet-girls, in order that they may appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of their sweethearts. He hoaxes the two 
suitors of his two daughters, and, when the whole 
population rise in revolt against him, he invents the 
supreme hoax of passing off on them as the regent 
a strolling player who—as in Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
“Prisoner of Zenda”—-happens to bear a striking 
likeness to his royal highness. Then the strolling 
player turns out to be really the regent, in disguise ; 
the sham promotions he confers by the governor's 
direction turn out to be real promotions; the gover- 
nor’s degradation to the ranks, suggested as part of 
the practical joke, turns out to be real, too—all, you 
see, is logical, symmetrical, in Mr. Gilbert's favourite 
way. But the logic leads to humour here, as I have 
said, because it lends itself to scenic expression ; the 
ballet-dancing soldiers, the glee of the hoaxers, and 
their eventual confusion, are all funny, not only in 
idea, but as spectacles for the eye. 

Here and there, however, one notes the old weak- 
nesses into which this logical mania of Mr. Gilbert’s 
betrays him. Sometimes he falls into superingenious 
casuistry, the effect of which is quite lost in the 
theatre—as in the trio for Dame Cortlandt, Governor 
(degraded to sentry), and Syndic (promoted to be 
governor), when the question is discussed whether 
the lady, who has been asked to marry the 
“Governor,” should wed the governor-sentry or 
the syndic-governor. This sort of thing has not 
been considered humour since Duns Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas; and at no time would it be 
humour for stage purposes. Then, again, Mr. 
Gilbert’s fancy for a dismal sort of arithmetical 
fun gets the better of him, as it did in Utopia. 
Do you remember Lady Sophy in that play? 
“ Happening to possess respectability enough for 
six, I consented to confer respectability enough 
for four upon your two younger daughters; but 
although I have only respectability enough for 
two left, there is still a considerable balance in 
my favour.’ Compare this :— 


Exsa: We sympathise with you as hard as we can after 
2. We can't do it before 2, because we're laughing all 
the time. 

Buian.: From 2 to 10 you're men, and we're engaged to you. 
From 10 to 2 you’re hoppedegigs, and it’s off. 


Nothing could be less appropriate to the theatre 
than these extracts from some ‘“ Comic Colenso.” 

After inexorable logic, the most recognisable in- 
gredient of Gilbertian humour, no doubt, is the 
Palace of Truth idea: that is to say, naive self- 
revelation of the characters, who describe them- 
selves as in actual life they would only be described 
by others. The comedy of Engaged, for instance, 
was almost built up of this notion alone: e.g.— 


Cueviot: You love this girl ? 

Anaus: I love her, sir, a’most as well as I love mysel’ ! 

Cueviot: Then reflect how you are standing in the way 
of her prosperity. I am a rich man. I have money, 
position, oo | education. Iam a much more intellectual 
and generally agreeable companion for her than you can 
ever hope to be. I am full of anecdote, and all my 
anecdotes are in the best possible taste, ete. 


There is little of this in His Ewcellency; but this 
speech of Nanna’s is an instance of it, at any rate :— 


Really, it’s-extremely awkward; but one must be a little 
prudent. I’m a very expensive young lady; and as it 
seems that you have no immediate Ley ye of being able 
to maintain an establishment, it would be really criminal 
on my part to involve you in further embarrassments. 


And yet another characteristic foible of Mr. 
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Gilbert’s—his fancy for making his heroine talk 
archaic English (see Dan'l Druce and Brantinghame 
Hall)—reappears in Christina’s conversation with 
the regent: “ Nay, sir, I am not angry. I spake 
foolishly, and I am well served. But I have tarried 
too long,” ete. Finally, His Excellency has the same 
“ bread-and-butter-miss” tone, the same Kensing- 
tonian propriety, the same absence of passion—even 
of burlesque-passion—as all its predecessors. It 
would be absurd at this time of day, if not impious, 
to expect from Mr. Gilbert the “ devil,’ the mad 
rakishness, the sensuous appeal of the librettists, 
say, of La Grande Duchesse and La Belle Héléne. 
Perhaps it is just as well. The hackneyed quotation 
about the “ public stock of harmless pleasure” was 
never more to the point than in Mr. Gilbert’s case. 
Besides, Mr. Gilbert is not writing to the score of 
an Offenbach. It is no use lamenting Offenbach, who 
is dead ; but one cannot choose but miss Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who is alive—and apparently “off” with 
his old collaborator for the moment. The pair are 
much like the hussars and their sweethearts in this 
opera, “engaged from 2 to 10—and off from 10 to 2.” 
We are now ina (let us hope) passing phase of “ from 
10 to 2.” Dr. Osmond Carr can write tunefully 
enough; he is refined, he is gay. But he is not a 
humourist in music. Many old Savoy favourites are 
in the cast—Mr. George Grossmith (who has returned 
to the stage from the drawing-room, but has not cast 
off the drawing-room methods), and Mr. Rutland 
Barrington and Miss Jessie Bond and Miss Alice Bar- 
nett and Miss Nancy McIntosh and Mr. John Le Hay. 
Miss Ellaline Terriss is among the newcomers, and a 
more charming recruit comic opera could not look 
for. The chorus is all that a chorus should be, the 
dresses are quaint and pretty, the stage-management 
admirable (note the exit of the crowd, leaving the 
stage almost deserted at the end of each act—a 
novel and ingenious effect) and the whole affair a 
distinct success. A. B. W. 








CLARA. 





HAVE been longer out of England at a stretch 
than most men; that is why changes strike me 
as they do not strike those who take them in instal- 
ments. What astonishes me more than anything on 
the political or social horizon is simply—Clara. Yet 
she was once, if not my own familiar friend, at least 
something of a contemporary. Now she has the 
point of view, the health, the spirits of a much 
younger person; and, what is more, she looks the 
part. After India, London appears busier than ever, 
but in sheer agility Clara is not to be outdone. Men 
and women wear a haunted look, as though they 
were afraid of missing something, or had arrears of 
business or pleasure to make up. They crowd as 
many experiences and sensations as they can into a 
given time; they vie with one another as to who 
shall first speak the last word on the affairs of this 
world or the next. And Clara is not a whit behind! 
Devancer pour avancer, nouveau jeu or nothing, is 
her device. 

She says the science of education is “specially 
interesting” to her just now. I think my girls 
are a godsend to her, though I know I ought to 
think she is a godsend to them. I find myself, 
suddenly, the fond but bewildered parent of nearly 
grown-up daughters. I wish they saw me in some 
other light than that of a venerable stranger to 
whom forbearing indulgence is due. But they 
take their cue from Clara! Perhaps the poor 
girls are too busy to slip back into our old 
ways, or have forgotten them. I am a slow as 
well as a plain man, and it has taken me some time 
to realise that the long, inconsequent rambles, the 
mild junketings and country excursions I had 
planned, are not to be—Clara has ordered it other- 
wise! In a talk with my wife I discover that the 
primrose path is not for us, but instead the steep 











way of educational endeavour. For this we have 
met, and been by Clara established in a gaunt new 
house in Kensington. They call it Kensington, but, 
if I were asked, I should say there was a great deal 
of West and not much Kensington about it. My 
wife thinks me ungrateful, and hastens to describe 
how “ with infinite pains dear Clara discovered just 
the house for us.” Only one thing clips the wings 
of Clara’s ambitions, and that is want of pence. She 
is obliged to put up with the inconveniences of a 
suburb herself, and she says she can be of “ so much 
more use” to us if we are here too. The street has 
a new, untried appearance. On either side of us is 
an empty house, and opposite more barren triumphs 
of the speculative builder. I am told Clara has a 
wonderful * knack”; a touch that would impart an 
artistic air to a barrack-room. To improve our ap- 
pearance she has purchased curious and, I see by our 
bills, expensive objects. They are still all over the 
place, so to speak, for Clara has lately been more 
than ever “driven for time.” My wife, or Clara—it 
is the same thing—says the girls are to receive an 
ideal modern education. Always wise in her genera- 
tion, Clara appears to be educating herself again— 
not for the first time. Many are the phases—I must 
not say fads—she has undergone. I forget what her 
particular hobby was when last we met, nor does it 
matter. New deposits have long since formed over 
the old. 

Dear Clara was not always a widow. Excellent 
fellow though he was, I feel I owe her husband a 
grudge. Instead of restraining, he encouraged her 
vagaries. As a lover of peace and quiet, I might 
have done as much myself. Clara’s is a strong 
personality. When I was last in England, a kind of 
general-culture-popular-science movement was afloat. 
Clara sailed with the stream; and my wife, never 
strong, was by proxy hurried through a costly course 
of elementary chemistry. Now art is the theme, 
the disturbing influence of our lives. Accompanied 
ar unaccompanied by the girls, but always on 
their behalf, Clara frequents studios, private views, 
collections, shows—everything that may be sprung 
on a confiding public. The voice of the art critic 
and the sound and fury of rival schools are heard on 
our hearth. A volume—the incomprehensible joy 
of the few-—lies on our table. It is called “An 
Essential and Comparative Treatise on the Curve in 
Greek and Modern Art.” 

Clara is never so happy as in an atmosphere of 
hurry. No one was ever more ready to see, read, 
hear, or talk of some new thing. You meet her 
always “going on” somewhere else. She darts in on 
us, as she says, “literally for two moments, though, 
if luncheon is really and truly coming up, and it isn’t 
rushing you, I'll risk a minute—else a morsel of 
chicken and a glass of claret will more than do.” 
Sometimes I dare to feel tired for, if not of, her. 
I run against her in town, perhaps, where she has 
been holding a meeting, attending a matinée, or a 
lecture. She swells the ranks of the people who are 
said to be either giving or hearing lectures. “So 
glad to see you!” she cries, vivaciously. “I am 
half dead—exhausted. Take me for tea some- 
where, you dear old fogey. The gloomy salons of 
A. B. C.—anything will do.” On pressing the 
point—for I am nothing if not liberal—lI find that 
a cheerful French café or my club will do better. 
Clara is not averse to personal comfort—just en 
passant, you know! The girls’ mother is not 
strong; she says it is “a comfort to feel dear Clara 
knows what is best for us all, and she does not mind 
taking the girls about—in fact, she declares she 
rather likes it. Of course, that is Clara’s good- 
nature. She never did make anything of her kind- 
ness. She said only the other day—one of her jokes, 
of course—it would keep her from growing rusty 
herself; as though Clara ever could be that. Just 
like her, wasn’t it?” And “Could I take the girls 
to Sir Gilbert Tomlinson’s inaugural address on 
the Greek Drama? Clara was to have gone. Un- 
fortunately, she cannot be in two places at once.” 
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I doubt it. Clara, when she pleases, seems to me 
almost uncannily ubiquitous. My wife continues: 
“Now, dear, you know she could not well refuse. 
You must surely see that when a distinguished 
man, interested, as Professor Shrunkenhose is, in 
tendencies and things (not young, either), offers to 
give her an insight into the future possibilities of the 
Variety Stage, she could not decently refuse. As 
Clara herself said, it is impossible to overrate 
the importance of making intellectual friendships, 
particularly where there are girls. I am afraid ”— 
sadly—“ Clara is right; you really are lukewarm 
about these things.” 

My wife is obliged to keep the house a good deal. 
There are governesses and servants to be interviewed. 
The bulk of the labour is caused by the protégés 
indiscriminately let loose upon us by Clara. She is 
said to take a great deal off my wife’s hands, but 
she lays so much more on that the balance is on the 
wrong side. All her difficult “cases” come to us; 
all sorts of people in want of honest or dishonest 
employment—people the impulsive Clara has taken 
up and dropped in the hot-potato fashion peculiar to 
her. When I come home, or try to stay there, I am 
obliged to stem a perfect sea of strange faces. I was 
not prepared to find we were to master so many 
different languages simultaneously. In the prevail- 
ing confusion of tongues I believed that at least no 
Russian need apply. Yet,awaiting her turn, stowed 
away in my smoking-room, I see a lady of a some- 
what Slavonic and volcanic type of countenance. 
I account for her presence, and the latent suspicion 
of dynamite about her, by remembering that once 
on a time dear Clara coquetted with the exiled com- 
patriots of Mlle. Ixe. In the drawing-room I find 
another “ foreigner” in possession. ‘“ My dear,” my 
wife murmurs admonishingly, reading the expres- 
sion on my face, “ this is the French lady so highly 
recommended by Clara. I wonder if there is any 
mistake. It seems she is an amanuensis, not a 
teacher. Would she be of use to you, I wonder?” 

The inconvenience of interviewing these accom- 
plished persons is a trifle to what happens when they 
are engaged and installed. Then nothing is one’s 
own, not even a corner of the fireside and the paper. 
“ Don't forget to-day’s Monday,” cries a voice; “ the 
dining-room must be cleared by 9.30 for Friiulein 
Strumf. The model is in the schoolroom.” The 
drawing-room is in request so often at certain and 
uncertain hours for singing, practising, skirt dancing, 
and what not, I no longer count onit. My small den, 
a poor thing, but my own, becomes the scene of 
mysterious manoeuvres in deportment when not 
coveted as a place of probation for the younger 
children. Since our dear Clara took to “ running ” us 
all the daily programme is full to overflowing. The 
climax is when my wife asks if it would be “too 
disagreeable just to breakfast for once in the bath 
room. The rest have finished, and Signor Torrenti 
has already arrived, having misunderstood Clara 
about the time. He is frightfully run after, and 
only lets us have one hour as a special favour to 
Clara. The sewing-woman is finishing the new 
curtains in my room; and in your dressing room—I 
knew you would not mind for once—Clara is fitting 
on her wedding gown.” 

For it has come to this. Clara is going tomarry ! 
After making confusion worse confounded and 
summoning together at least seventeen spirits worse 
than herself, she deserts the sinking ship, the de- 
sirable neighbourhood, and us, to marry Professor 
Shrunkenhose out of hand! Lookers-on sometimes 
see most of the game. Clara does not, as I do, guess 
that he is only waiting for the marriage to develop 
into an amiable hypochondriac and to bind her to 
the wheels of his bath-chair. My revenge, if I 
thirsted for any, is complete. The Professor will 
have the upper hand. I knew it, saw it, felt it, at 
the party given in his honour. No more intellectual 
junketings and jfin-de-siécle entertainments for you, 
dear Clara. I forgive you for all you made us suffer. 
I can afford it. Your punishment will not, I trust, be 











But 
you will never be up-to-date again! Don’t think it. 
You will be miles behind. You may not know it, but 
to all intents and purposes you dropped out of the race 
the very day you accepted the professor. You could 
not have kept up the pace—you could not, really. 
And the best of it is, you will be a much nicer 
person when you don’t try—you will indeed, “ dear 
Clara.” 


greater than you can bear and improve under. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE SENSITIVENESS OF SATIRISTS.” 

Srr,—Onur client, Mr. Whistler, has drawn our attention to 
the glaring libel you publish in this week’s SPEAKER. 

It is searcely necessary to point out to the Editor of a paper 
that it is unpardonable to describe as a “candid portrait” the 
monstrous libel which has been humbly withdrawn and publicly 
apologised for. There is no exeuse for any confusion in your 
article between “ satire”? and personal slander of such a nature 
that the author is obliged, under pressure of the law, not only 
to erase the offending passages from his book, but to re-write 
entirely that portion of his work. 

Mr. Du Maurier, being unable to maintain his imputation, 
revised his manuscript, and the revise was submitted to our client 
finally to pass. 

We have to request that you will be good enough to insert 
this letter, with a proper apology, in the next issue of THe 
SPEAKER.—We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

GEO. AND WM. WEBB. 

11, Austin Friars, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 

October 31st, 1894, 


[THe article in which incidental allusion was made to Mr. 
Whistler and Mr, Du Maurier was entitled “The 
Sensitiveness of Satirists.” Apparently, Mr. Whistler is 
anxious to give us a further illustration of that quality in 
the above communication. To us it is amazing that any 
human being should find a libel concealed under our mention 
of the “ candid portrait” that appeared recently in “ Trilby.” 
Surely Mr. Whistler knows in what sense the word “candid” 
was used. That it either insinuated, or was meant to 
insinuate, a “ glaring libel” either upon Mr. Whistler or 
any other human being, we beg leave most emphatically to 
deny. We may add that our only knowledge of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s description of Mr. Whistler is that which we 
have obtained from Mr. Whistler himself. “ Trilby” is 
only known to us in its three-volume form.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 





AN OLD EPITAPH. 


Srr,—I read in your last number, dated October 27th, an 
article signed # entitled “ The Scotch Story,” which contains an 
epitaph from a tombstone in Aberdeenshire, as quoted by George 

onald, The lines correspond almost verbally, with the 

necessary adaptation, with an inscription in Low German in the 
aisle of a small church in Doberan in Mecklenburg, Germany, 
which ran as follows :— 

Hier liggt Ahlke, Ahlke Pott. 

Biwohr mi, leewe Herre Gott, 

As ick Di wull biwohren— 

Wenn Du wierst Ahlke Ahlke Pott 

Un ick de leewe Herre Gott. 

The church is very old, dating from the fourteenth century, 
I believe, and the epitaph, cut in stone, appears to be of great 
antiquity ; but whether the Scotch epitaph is more ancient than 
the Mecklenburg one I am unable to determine.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, Fripa CoLaM. 

Ingeborg, South Park Hill Road, 8. Croydon, October 30th, 





“THE LILAC SUN-BONNET.” 


Dear Srr,—Your critic of “The Scotch Story ” is puzzled 
by “the immanence ” of a certain “ great brow over an ascetic 
face’ in “ The Lilac Sun-Bonnet.” The suggestions are subtle 
and amusing; but if he will refer to “The Raiders” he may 
find light. On page 256 of that book he will find the phrase— 
“rose immanent above us”; and on page 347 this—“ the 
immanent mass of the Black Gairy.” “ Imminence” and 
“imminent ” are clearly what was meant; though even then the 
author’s fancy for the word may seem curious. But what are we 
to think of such a blunder thrice repeated ? 

I am, as your critic is, a lover of “The Seotch Story,” and of 
all vernacular literature, when true and vital. Mr. Crockett’s 
promise was so good, in the best of his short stories, that one 
would be sorry if the temptations of the time drew him into 
that haste and insincerity of workmanship which are quickly 
fatal to his kind of work.—I am, yours very truly, J. F. 
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OCTOBER. 





H ERE, in this rocky vale the Year lies dying, 
Lies, for he moves not under his brown pall ; 
if the wind stirs, it stirs not unto sighing, 

If the leaves move, they rustle not at all. 


No sounds disturb the silence of the hill, 

The filmy woodlands watching hold their breath. 
Only the brawling brook will not be still, 

But sings as if he had not heard of death. 


Here, where the tired trees are fast unrobing, 
And no voice calls, the Year prepares to die.— 
What voice is that which thrills the spirit, probing 
The centre? Hush! “ Not death but life am I.” 


Sing, happy stream; no dying requiem sing, 
Thou hast the truth, the truth of coming Spring. 
Baslow. ROBERT HORTON. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THE Ess-TIDE.” 


CERTAIN Oxford lecturer, whose audience 
we demurred to some trivial mistranslation from 
the Greek, remarked “I perceive, gentlemen, that 
you have been taking a mean advantage of me. You 
have been looking it out in the Lexicon.” 


The pleasant art of reasoning about literature on 
internal evidence suffers constant discouragement 
from the presence and activity of those little people 
who insist upon “looking it out in the Lexicon.” 
Their brutal methods will upset in two minutes the 
nice calculations of months. Your logic, your taste, 
your palpitating sense of style, your exquisite ear 
for rhythm and cadence—what do these avail against 
the man who goes straight to Stationers’ Hall or the 
Parish Register ? 


“Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezail,”’ 


as Mr. Kipling sings. The answer, of course, is that 
the beauty of reasoning upon internal evidence lies 
in the process rather than the results. You spend a 
month in studying a poet, and draw some conclusion 
which is entirely wrong: within a week you are set 
right by some fellow with a Parish Register. Well, 
but meanwhile you have been reading poetry, and 
he has been reading a thousand times over that 
Jobn Nokes married Mary Stokes and died sine prole. 
You are to him as Sherlock Holmes to the witness 
who “seen him done it.” Only the uninstructed 
judge criticism by its results. 


If, then, after studying Messrs. Stevenson and 
Osbourne’s “ The Ebb-Tide” (London: Heinemann) 
I hazard a guess or two upon its authorship; and if 
somebody takes it into his head to write out to 
Samoa and thereby elicits the information that my 
guesses are entirely wrong—why then we shall have 
been performing each of us his proper function in 
life; and there’s an end of the matter. 


Let me begin though—after reading a number of 
reviews of the book-—by offering my sympathy to 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. Very possibly he does not 
want it. I guess him to be a gentleman of un- 
commonly cheerful heart. I hope so, at any rate: 
for it were sad to think that indignation had clouded 
even for a minute the gay humour that gave us 
“The Wrong Box "—surely the funniest book written 
in the last ten years. But he has been most shame- 
fully served. Writing with him, Mr. Stevenson has 
given us “The Wrecker” and “The Ebb-tide.” 
Faults may be found in these, apart from the 
criticism that they are freaks in the development 
of Mr. Stevenson's genius. Nobody denies that they 














are splendid tales: nobody (I imagine) can deny 
that they are tales of a singular and original 
pattern. Yet no reviewer praises them on their 
own merits or points out their own defects. They 
are judged always in relation to Mr. Stevenson’s 
previous work, and the reviewers concentrate their 
censure upon the point that they are freaks in Mr. 
Stevenson's development—that he is not continuing 
as the public expected him to continue. 


Now there are a number of esteemed novelists 
about the land who earn comfortable incomes by 
doing just what the publ'c expects of them. But of 
Mr. Stevenson's genius—always something wayward 
freaks might have been predicted from the first. 
A genius so consciously artistic, so quick in sym- 
pathy with other men’s writings, however diverse, 
was bound from the first to make many experiments. 
Before the public took his career in hand and mapped 
it out for him, he made such an experiment with 
“The Black Arrow”; and it was forgiven easily 
enough. But because he now takes Mr. Osbourne 
into partnership for a new set of experiments, the 
reviewers—not considering that these, whatever their 
faults,are vastimprovementson “The Black Arrow”— 
pour all their censure upon the new partner; after 
the fashion of the distich— 


“ Of a Lexicon written by Liddell and Scott... .” 
Mr. Osbourne can supply the second line, I expect. 


But this is rough criticism. Moreover it is almost 
demonstrably false. For the weakness of “The 
Wrecker,” such as it was, lay in the Paris and 
Barbizon business and the author’s failure to make 
this of one piece with the main theme, with the 
romantic histories of the Currency Lass and the 
Flying Scud. But which of the two partners stands 
responsible for this Paris-Barbizon business? Mr. 
Stevenson beyond a doubt. If you shut your eyes 
to Mr. Stevenson's confessed familiarity with the 


~Paris and the Barbizon of a certain era; if you 


choose to deny that he wrote that chapter on 
Fontainebleau in “ Across the Plains”; if you go on 
to deny that he wrote the opening of Chapter XXI. 
of “The Wrecker"; why then you are obliged to 
maintain that it was Mr. Osbourne, and not Mr. 
Stevenson, who wrote that famous chapter on the 
Roussillon Wine—which is absurd. And if, in spite 
of its absurdity, you stick to this also, why then you 
are only demonstr«ting that Mr. Lloyd Osbourne is 
one of the greatest living writers of fiction: and 
your conception of him as a mere imp of mischief 
jogging the master’s elbow is wider of the truth 
than ever. 


No; the vital defect of “The Wrecker” must be 
set down to Mr. Stevenson's account. Fine story as 
that was, it failed to assimilate the Paris-Barbizon 
business. “ The Ebb-Tide,” on the other hand, is all 
of one piece. It has at any rate one atmosphere, 
and one only. And who can demand a finer atmos- 
phere of romance than that of the South Pacific? 
Not I, for one, who swear by Fayaway as the loveliest 
girl in fiction, and find in passages of “ Moby Dick” 
the very acme of high romantic style. 


“The Ebb-Tide,” so far as atmosphere goes, is all 
of one piece. And the story, too, is all of one piece 
—until we come to Attwater: I own Attwater beats 
me. As Mr. Osbourne might say, “I bave no use 
for” that monstrous person. I wish, indeed, Mr. 
Osbourne had said so: for again I cannot help feeling 
that the offence of Attwater lies at Mr. Stevenson’s 
door. He strikes me as a bad dream of Mr. Steven- 
son’s—a sort of Jekyll-turned-pious. Do you re- 
member a drawing of Mr. du Maurier’s in Punch, 
wherein, seizing upon a locution of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton’s, he gave us a group of “ magnificently 
ugly” men? I seem to see Attwater in that group. 


But if the Mr. Stevenson contributed Attwater, 
surely also he contributed the two splendid surprises 
of the story. I am the more certain because they 
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occur in the same chapter, and within three pages of 
each other. I mean, of course, Captain Davis's 
sudden confession about his “ little Adar ”—* she— 
she’s dead, you see”’—-and the equally startling dis- 
covery that the cargo of the Farallone schooner, 
supposed to be champagne, is mostly water. These 
are the two triumphant surprises of the book: and 
I shall continue to believe that only one living man 
could have contrived them, until somebody writes to 
Samoa and obtains the assurance that they are 
among Mr. Osbourne’s contributions to the tale. 


Another slight fault which I incline to set down 
to Mr. Osbourne is the rather monotonously high 
level of profanity maintained by the speech of Davis 
and Huish. It is natural enough, of course; but 
that should be no plea. My complaint is that the 
frequency of the swearing hardly allows it to make 
its proper impression in the right place. And the 
name “ Robert Herrick,” bestowed on one of the 
three beach-loafers, might have been shunned. You 
may call an ordinary negro “Julius Cresar”: for 
out of such extremes you get the legitimately gro- 
tesque. But the Robert Herrick, loose writer of the 
lovely Hesperides, and the Robert Herrick, shame- 
ful haunter of Papeete beach, are not extremes: 
and it was so very easy to avoid the association 
of ideas. A. T. Q C. 








REVIEWS. 





A VARIED LIFE. 


THe Lire or Frances Power Cosse. By Herself. 
In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


O most readers the chief charm of this book must 
undoubtedly lie in its multitude of stories— 
capital stories in themselves, with abounding humour, 
but still more admirable in many cases for the side- 
lights they throw on notable men or notable phases of 
thought or social life. Miss Cobbe has seen so many 
things, and suffered so much, and is so bright and 
cheery after her seventy years of manifold ex- 
perience, that we feel impelled to regard her as a 
kind of intellectual Ulysses, whose travels, however, 
cannot be properly summarised in any space at our 
disposal. Taken all together they form admirable 
material for the historian of social life in the nine- 
teenth century. They make us feel, too, though we 
have undoubtedly lost a few of the valuable posses- 
sions of our great-grandparents, how vast our debt is 
to the intervening generations—and to her not least 
among their pioneers. 

We hardly dare begin enriching our pages by 
quotations, most of which, moreover, must be already 
familiar to many readers. But passing over the 
stories of her childhood—that of a bright, happy, 
healthy, original girl, the one girl following many 
boys, and the pet of them all—we must refer to her 
educational experiences. Her second school (where 
she cost her parents £1,000 in two years) was 
reputed the best in England in 1836. The lessons 
were long, manifold, and chaotic; the moral and 
religious instruction, either purely formal, or merely 
grotesque ; the supreme punishment, putting in the 
corner! Nine young ladies at one time had been 
seen in that position, facing the wall for a whole 
evening, “ all dressed, as was de rigueur with us every 
evening, in full evening attire. _. With gloves 
and kid slippers’’—half of them, moreover, quite of 
marriageable age. Yet they were nice girls, and 
remained practically proof against their “ educa- 
tion.” <A healthy young person of either sex has 
considerable resisting power—a comforting fact for 
diffident educationalists, if such there be. 

Emancipated at sixteen, Miss Cobbe soon found 
out her own ignorance, and entered ardently into 
varied and tolerably profound study. Soon she 
reached the crisis which Plato deliberately pro- 
vided for in his scheme of education three-and- 








twenty centuries ago. She had been bred, as was 
natural to an Irish Protestant of the period, in a 
rather literal and narrow form of the Evangelical 
creed. The verbal inspiration of the Bible, and its 
literal interpretation, were absolutely essential parts 
of the faith. In essence, we suspect this faith was 
given by “inner light,’ like other modes of 
mysticism; but it was held to rest on demonstra- 
tion from Scripture, and it was apt to be stated 
in terms more appropriate to a catechumen than to 
those who had the religious experiences which 
Miss Cobbe describes as hers. A very little help, 
as she truly says, might have made the whole 
course of her spiritual history different. Even 
so elementary a fact as that there are two kinds of 
self-regard, and that the “ hope of Heaven” is the 
highest motive, not because Heaven is a pleasant 
place, but because to be in Heaven is to be perfected, 
was out of her reach. Even a short course of Aris- 
totle’s “ Ethics” would have given her some light 
here. But the creed before her was absolutely 
rigid, and perhaps the moral training which pre- 
served her from the catastrophe often consequent on 
an eclipse of faith—whether the faith be heathen or 
Christian—kept her from the moral fears which 
often drive the doubter back. We need not tell 
how she shocked her family, and for a time was 
banished from home; or how she worked round to a 
kind of Theism which, we must confess, seems to 
us inadequate (so far as we understand it)—in one 
way from the point of view of practical morals, and 
in another from that of science. Why should Good 
and Duty—mere hypostatised abstractions, after all 
—be set up, void of content, in the pomp of capital 
letters for our adoration, and why should it be so 
shocking to maintain the animal origin of a conscience 
which, if it really has grown up as evolutionists think, 
must speak with the authority of all sentient experi- 
ence atits back? However, Miss Cobbe found light in 
Kant’s “ Metaphysic of Ethic”—it is a pity she did 
not read more Kant. The first notable fruit of her 
reconversion was a really remarkable treatise on 
“Intuitive Morals” (though, by the way, in the 
days of Mackintosh and Bentham, of Coleridge and 
Whewell, there was an “ethical movement” too), 
which readily found a publisher. 

We must pass hastily over her pictures of Irish 
peasant life from the point of view of the good 
landlord—there were some, and her father was one 
of them—and her work as Lady Bountiful on his 
own estate and that of his neighbour, a bad landlord 
and an absentee. Her training has left her a Tory 
and a Unionist, and, apart from two or three rather 
flippant stories apropos of religious subjects, the 
only jarring note in the book is when she speaks of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

After she had spent nineteen happy years as 
mistress of her father's house, he died (in 1857), and 
she was cast on the world with a straitened 
income. Immediately she went off to Egypt and 
Palestine—an undertaking which then involved 
many adventures for a lone woman. She found 
them. Her most adventurous exploit was, perhaps, 
riding through the Lebanon, and staying in a 
Maronite village—soon after to be the scene of a 
Druse raid. She had the good fortune to be per- 
sonally conducted in Greece by the historian Finlay ; 
and at Florence, then, and in subsequent visits, to 
live in intimacy with the Brownings—Mrs. Browning 
then outshining her husband—and to know Mrs. 
Somerville, Landor, Massimo d'’Azeglio, Mazzini, 
and many other people of world-wide fame. 

Returning to Eugland, she was associated for 
many years with Mary Carpenter, in work in the 
slums of Bristol—mostly among friendless girls; in 
the movement for brightening workhouse infirmaries 
and for befriending young servants, which are some 
of the most needed developments of modern chari- 
table work. It was at a later time that she did, 
perhaps, the most notable of her services to her sex 
—in originating the movement for enacting the grant- 
ing of separation orders to maltreated wives on the 
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summary conviction of their husbands for assault, 
which is the protection of so many a suffering 
working woman. And she was lamed for four years 
by a much doctored and wholly mismanaged sprained 
ankle—an experience which, perhaps, stimulated that 
healthy distrust in the medical art which peeps out 
in her pamphlet on “The Little Health of Ladies,” 
and in her action in the vivisection controversy. 

But we must pass over most of her literary and 
social life, with its curious glimpses of, or flashlights 
on, such various personages as Lady Byron, Borrow, 
Jowett, Stanley, John Bright, Tyndall, Darwin, Card- 
inal Manning, and Keshub Chunder Sen. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, with whom she came into relation over vivi- 
section, makes a specially pleasant picture: “ No 
more perfectly high-bred gentleman ever graced the 
old school, and no young man, I may add, ever had 
a fresher or warmer heart.” He once said to her, 
“ When I feel age creeping on me, and know I must 
soon die, I hope it is not wrong to say it, but J 
cannot bear to leave the world with all the misery 
in it.” 

She was a lady journalist in those early days 
when the class was not associated in the public 
mind with social adventure or interviewing. Be- 
sides a vast deal of miscellaneous work, she regularly 
wrote social leaders three times a week for the Echo 
during the first seven years of its existence, and 
afterwards was for a while on the Standard. What 
she says may cheer the profession :— 

. . I always pitied the clerks (in a bank or a lawyer's 
office) for their dull, monotonous, ugly work as compared with 
mine. . . . To be in touch with the most striking events of the 


whole world, and to enjoy the privilege of giving your opinions 
on them to 50,000 or 100,000 readers within a few hours, this 
struck me... . as something for which many prophets and 


preachers of old would have given a house full of silver and 
gold. And I was to be paid for accepting it!” 


But all this ended with the vivisection contro- 
versy, for which Miss Cobbe sacrificed all but a bare 
fraction of her earnings. Into that subject we need 
not go here. Miss Cobbe gives a full explanation, in 
matter and manner eminently honourable to herself, 
of the unfortunate controversy over the “ Nine 
Circles,” in which Professor Horsley lashed himself 
into unbecoming fury. We need not speak, either, of 
the fortunes of her later life—how the straitened 
income was supplemented by a testimonial, the 
testimonial superseded by a gift from a sympathiser, 
and a charming home in Wales secured, or rather 
saved, at the right moment for the evening of her 
life. 

Miss Cobbe writes with such bonhomie, she has 
worked with so much energy and spirit, and served 
her sex and her generation so well, that, in spite of 
some disagreement, we lay down the book with a 
feeling of hearty admiration. The temptation, of 
course, is to skim it and pick out the plums—of 
which it is almost over full. Its final cause, however 
—whether intended or not—is to be an illustration 
of our progress in the Victorian age. We have lost, 
perhaps only for the time, some things which were 
the possessions of a few—the perfect manners, the 
genial social life, the lofty mysticism, ill-expressed 
and closely-fettered as it sometimes was, of the 
old Evangelical creed. But see what we have 
gained! Decent treatment for women; love of 
animals—-tempered overmuch, perhaps, by respect 
for science and a fear for our own nerves, but 
still general; a comparatively rational education 
for both sexes; a broader toleration, soon to be 
informed by that new reaction towards religion, 
of which Miss Cobbe, with a certain air of regret, 
dates the commencement between 1874 and 1878; a 
spirit of philanthropy strong and widespread in a 
degree unknown before in human history; and in 
helping to actualise all these Miss Cobbe has spent her 
life. It is an amazing thing that a lady who has 
been a pioneer in so many movements should end 
as a Primrose Dame. Perhaps it is because she 


lives far away from her colleagues in the wilds of 
Wales. 











A NEW RECEIPT FOR REVOLUTION, 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

A Prospective History. By Henry Lazarus. London: 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

TAKE a healthy objection to slums, public houses, 
and company-promoters, and a prejudice against the 
classics and jewellery, mix the Salvation Army social 
scheme with an objection to commuting perpetual 
pensions, add a dash of Jingoism and of Protection, 
season with religion without dogma and imprison- 
ment without trial; strain out all lawyers and party 
politicians, and dish up with Carlylese and news- 
paper cuttings, and you produce a revolution, or, if 
not a revolution, a book, or, if not a book, 450 
printed pages. Indeed, we only marvel at the mercy 
of Mr. Lazarus in giving us no more. There is no 
apparent reason why a man with his method, 
without originality but fancying himself original, 
without any sense of relevancy but with a gift for 
flaming headlines, loving figures but not caring to be 
accurate, thinking he can reform everything without 
taking the trouble to find out the facts about any- 
thing, should not go on for ever. The ordinary 
troubles of composition do not affect him. If he 
cannot think of an old word to express his meaning, 
he coins a new one which expresses nothing. If he 
is at a loss for an epithet he falls back on “ muddy,” 
which seems to suit most substantives. If he has 
no fresh idea, he repeats himself. When he is tired 
of repeating himself he takes up the Jimes and his 
scissors and paste. 

Seriously, we have seldom come across the equal 
of this book for pretentious trash, and the book- 
trade must be in a bad way when it is printed and 
published. So far as it has any scheme of arrange- 
ment, the story it tells is briefly this. A man of 
fortune, a painter,an Admirable Crichton, disappears 
into the depths because he is threatened with a 
breach of promise action, and reappears as Carlyle 
Democritus, a Salvationist and the organiser of 
revolution. He makes himself dictator, and turns 
everything topsy-turvy. Not, perhaps, exactly every- 
thing; he leaves the monarchy and inflicts nothing 
worse than a long lecture and a reduced allowance 
on the Prince of Wales. He nationalises the land 
and establishes peasant proprietary at one master- 
stroke. He makes the twenty million acres (sic) of 
English land which lie fallow become fruitful by 
home colonies and the utilisation of sewage. He 
seizes all jewels except watch chains, and by selling 
them abroad realises a net sum of £600,000,000. He 
makes the peers live in Seven Dials, and the slum- 
dwellers in Park Lane, and the loafers—presumably 
from both places—he sends to penal servitude. 
At the same time he abolishes gaols. He passes 
Lord Salisbury’s Alien Bill and Mr. Howard Vincent's 
Bill for the Marking of Foreign Produce, and the 
Uniforms Bill (which has passed), fancying them all 
to be original. He brings comfort and happiness to 
the people of Ireland without giving them Home 
Rule. He cures most of the troubles of South 
London by building palatial artisans’-dwellings on 
the site of Lambeth Palace, but is fervently attached 
to the notion of a National Church. He lights 
everything by electricity, and cooks everything by 
gas, and heats everything by steam, and produces no 
smoke. He increases the army and navy, reintro- 
duces long service, makes the people of India 
happy, abolishes the vernacular press, and threatens 
Russia with invasion. The “Skobeleffian Russian 
bandit host” yields without a struggle. “ Right 
across the Northern India frontier—to be for ever 
impenetrable by British or Russian men-of-arms— 
a border-line was defined with unmistakable pre- 
cision. The line ran from Batoum, in the Black Sea, 
to Kashgaria, in the Chinese Empire. And the line 
depended no more upon ‘poles stuck in the sand,’ 
but upon the unerring line of the world’s fortieth 
degree of latitude.” We like accuracy in small 
things even when we cannot get sense in great, and 
we cannot forbear to point out that the fortieth 
degree of latitude is now some way south of 
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Batoum. But no doubt Carlyle Democritus will 
change all that. 

_It is hardly worth mentioning that our hero 
makes all trains punctual, and compels railway car- 
riages to be lighted in tunnels, abolishes preferential 
rates, establishes an eight-hours day, and provides 
the means of amusement for everyone on Sundays 
without anyone working. Perhaps Mr. Lazarus in- 
tended it as a joke, but a joke in 450 pages needs to 
be labelled as such. 


POEMS BY LADY LINDSAY. 


Tue Krne’s Last Vietn, AND OTHER Poems. By Lady 
Lindsay. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


AMONGST the almost countless volumes of verse that 
have issued from the publishers’ presses within the 
past few years, appreciators of the true elements of 
poetry must have marked with a special mark two 
little volumes bearing the name of Lady Lindsay, in 
which several of these elements were distinctly 
exhibited. There was in them the special note of 
literary truth and sincerity; a sense of form, 
divorced from all affectation, which resulted in an 
achievement of poetic effects of singular simplicity 
and spontaneity; a wide and intimate sympathy 
with the heart of Nature and of human nature: 
many of the intimations which are only given to 
those who inherit the poet’s afflatus. The volumes 
were not perfect in every detail, as if the gift which 
was expressing itself was still on its way to a fuller 
development. One volume was called “ Lyrics,” the 
other “A String of Beads.” The former contained 
many poems which revealed a rare faculty of allusive 
narrative as applied to the heart-stories of the poor. 
One of these in particular, ‘‘ The Field Workers,” for 
its compression and fidelity, for the amount of story 
it vividly told in a little space, might form a pendant 
from humble life to Browning’s “ Last Duchess.” 
One noted, also, in several places in that volume that 
Lady Lindsay had received her share of word-magic, 
that Celtic fairy-gift of evoking a sentiment with the 
mere music of words, which the author of * Break, 
Break ” and “ The Brook ” has taught this generation 
specially to appreciate. A lyric beginning 


I stood beneath the lilac tree, 
(O lilae tree! O lilac tree ! ) 
It seemed my love came back to me, 
Once more to me, once more to me! 


may be mentioned as one of numerous instances of 
this quality. “A String of Beads” was a volume 
of verses for children, and, except Mr. Stevenson's 
“Child's Garden of Verses,” we know of no modern 
book of the kind which “ gets at’ so much of the 
poetry and mystery of child life. Those who refer 
to such pieces as “ Wavelets,” “ From an Apple Tree,” 
“ Under the Sycamore,” or that quite perfect poem 
“The Children’s Réveille” will, we are confident, 
agree with this criticism. 

Lady Lindsay’s new volume illustrates the remark- 
able variety of her literary powers. Legend, 
allegory, ballad, sonnet, ode, love-song, genre-poem 
(if we may use that expression)—all these forms she 
handles, and in each she accomplishes something 
artistic. She is not always successful; sometimes 
her love of simplicity betrays her into a flat note; 
but, taking it altogether, this volume contains a 
notable deal of genuine poetry, expressed with 
admirable art; and it is in many ways an 
advance upon its predecessors. In an ode “To 
Father Time,” for example, Lady Lindsay strikes a 
deeper note of passion than she has hitherto done. 
It is the tragedy of a woman to whom love has come 
as she feels her youth is going. She appeals to Time 
to stay his hand. “Is’t but the careless babes may 
earn thy smile?” she asks, and with a fine piece of 
imagery the poem proceeds :— 


“The quick years darken 
As trees, fresh planted, sprouting, strong, and new, 
To hide th’ horizon, distant, broad, and blue, 
Of joyous life from view. 








Soon shall youth be but a remembered sight, 
Gone quite 
Because the boughs grow tall and deep as night.” 


She offers hostages to Time—her hands, her feet, 
her hair—which she withdraws again because she 
remembers her lover had praised them. She con- 
tinues her pleading :— 


“ Hark, ’twere enough 
If thou wouldst give 
But five, but four, but three short years, 
And let again my glad heart live 
The lovely past, and count afresh the sweet arrears 
Of Life’s long debt to Love. What! wilt not hear 
me? Stay, 
My soul implores! I'll catch thee by the beard, 
I'll kiss thy hands, so knotted and so seared, 
Nay, drag thee back perforce. 
Pause but one instant on thy course, 
And hear thy servant pray 
On bended knee. 
Give me a respite yet... 


“Tl strike a bargain with thee, Time, old friend! 
Block with thy finger 
The precious sand quick running to mine end, 
And let me linger 
But some few moments longer than was thine intent, 
Than it was meant 
For me upon this earth to gather roses 
Ere winter and decay appear, ere old age closes 
Life’s sweetness under lock, whereof the key, 
Perchance, O Time, is likewise giv’n to thee 
To keep, 
Whilst the dead sleep, 
And to restore 
Only when life is due 
To blossom out anew 
In some fair land where roses never more 


Can faded be.” 


A poem of a very different kind is “ A Violin- 
Maker in the North.” It is the story of a Northern 
miner, who, down in the mine, is haunted by dreams 
of music, and who conceives the ambition of fashion- 
ing a violin himself and discovering the secret of its 
voice. This poem, and one entitled “On the Coast” 
—which tells of a fisher-wife who lost her husband 
first, when she was young, and then her boy, when 
he had grown up, by the relentless sea, and who has 
grown blind through grief—are examples of homely 
narrative touched to poetry without losing its 
naturalness, which are almost Tennysonian in their 
felicity. Of “Our Sally” the same may be said; it 
is a poem which renders, with exquisite pathos and 
beauty, the story of a sick child in a London slum 
who wants to “go with the rest” to a treat in the 
country and who is too ill to be let go; in delirium 
she dreams that she has been there, and awakes 
quite satisfied :-— 


“© mother! I’ve been to the green grass fields ; 
They are lovely and bright, ’tis true, 
But my fect ached sore ere the day was o’er, 
So I’ve come back, dear, to you. 


“T’ve never a cowslip to give you though; 
I dropt them all on the way. 
I know you are kind—yet it was on my mind 
To make the mantelpiece gay.” 


Quite another chord is sounded in “II Mare Mi 
Chiama,” a poem which expresses most happily, with 
Southern colour and restless metres, the passionate 
nostalgia which Venice inspires, “ when the sea is 
calling,” in all who have once fallen under her spell. 


“©! for the sight of the wide lagoon, 
When it thrills at touch of a summer moon, 
With the great Salute’s shining dome— 
A lamp at the gate of home. 


“ And O! for the echo on Lido’s shore 
Of the grey Adriatic’s sullen roar, 
And the tender blue which sunset throws 
On our Euganean hills, 


“ Whilst the Grand Canal is a path of rose, 
And the watery mist with radiance fills, 
And the mighty palaces loom pale, 

Like battlements in a fairy-tale. ... 
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“Ah see! I'll pull the pane 
Of this small English shutter and feck out. 

Tis twilight yet, and here and there about 

The farmsteads blink, their lanterns bleared with rain, 
And sudden o’er the meadows comes a shout 

From English lads and girls—a merry train. 


But O! for the ery of the gondolier, 
As his sandolo glides to my window near. 
“The sea is calling, calling— 
The swallows are bound for its shore— 
Warm night is falling, falling, 
On the Riva [ll tread no more. 
O Sea! O South! In my heart 
Ye are shrined as pearls in shell ; 


We have parted, we still are apart, 

But I know and I feel your spell. 
Venezia, my princess enthralling, 
Bendetta, fair queen of the sea! 

When thou and the sea are both calling, 


What matters the Northland to me?” 


In her sonnets Lady Lindsay is uniformly success- 
ful. From one of these—* Because of Thee ”—we 
may cite the following beautiful simile :— 

“Yea, these two contrasts touch—a radiant sky 
Leans down to kiss the stormy ocean’s hem ; 
Close in my spirit joy and sorrow lie, 

Both at thy bidding when thou callest them.” 
The legend of St. Dol, as it is told here ; a charming 
version of the legend of St. Francis and the birds, 
in which the Saint is preached to by—instead of 
preaching to—his feathered friends; an “ Idyll of 
“ Spring-Time” — a little burst of word-magic, as 
spontaneous as the trill of a lark—are some, taken 
at random, of the items we had marked in a volume 
which no true lover of poetry should miss. 


THE OLDEST OF GAMES. 


(The Badminton Library.) London: Longmans 
Green & Co. 

PERHAPS dancing is the oldest of pastimes, as hunt- 
ing is the oldest of sports, and archery is the oldest 
of games. But neither dancing, nor hunting, nor 
any other sport, pastime, or game has played a part 
in the history of the world which can compare with 
archery. Thousands of years ago the Hindu poets 
invoked the bow as the securer of spoils, the winner 
of victory, the maintainer of power. Numerous are 
the references to archery in ancient literature. Even 
at the beginning of the Iliad, Homer rejoiced in 
calling Apollo “the god of the silver bow” whose 
twang was terrible. Odysseus the crafty was 
expert with the bow, which no other could bend. 
Pandarus was the chief of Trojan archers, and Paris 
shot with the “curved bow.” The ballads which 
tell the story of Robin Hood are charming reading, 
whether that famous archer lived or no. And 
particularly fascinating is the Song of the Bow in 
“The World's Desire.” 

Mr. C. J. Longman opens this admirable addition 
to the “ Badminton Library” with a chapter on Pre- 
historic Archery. That the bow was used at a very 
remote period, and spread over a great portion of 
the globe, is certain; for one of the first needs of 
primitive man was a weapon wherewith to kill the 
wild animals, which formed his food, at considerable 
distances. In pushing his way through the forests, 
primeval man would detect the elastic properties of 
the underwood ; he would tie his lance to a stem, 
fixing it in such a way that it commanded the path 
of some animal; at the proper moment he would 
release the spring, and the animal would be pierced. 
The bow would thus be introduced. It is impossible 
even to conjecture at what date this development 
from the spear took place; but certainly it was pre- 
historic. Though few bows remain to us of the age 
of polished stone, the number of arrow-heads that 
survive affords incontestable evidence that stone 
arrow-heads once existed. In most cases these are 
chipped from flint, and are leaf-shaped, lozenge- 
shaped, fanged, barbed, and triangular. When the 
arrow-tips were made of bone or horn, they were 
often of beautiful workmanship. The forms of bow 


ARCHERY. 





are next most carefully described by Mr. Longman. 
The wooden bow consisting of a single stave is un- 
doubtedly the oldest, the most widely spread, and, 
at its best, the most efficient of all. The yew bow of 
a single stave is the weapon with which William the 
Conqueror defeated the Saxons at Hastings, and 
with which the English fought and conquered at 
Crécy, at Agincourt, and at Flodden Field. Most 
interesting is the account of the process of manu- 
facture in the Andaman Islands, where the native 
successively barks the trees, roughs out, shapes, 
finishes and strings the bow, with illustrations from 
photographs on the spot. The Japanese weapon is 
an offshoot of the composite bow, and is an example 
of the perverse ingenuity of that nation. Being a 
little people, they have constructed the longest bow 
in the world, except the gigantic weapons of the 
South American forest tribes. 

The same author's notes on ancient archery 
form most enjoyable reading. It was among the 
Assyrians and the Egyptians that the bow assumed 
its highest position as a military weapon. It was as 
important an arm in the Assyrian hosts as it was in 
the English armies in the Middle Ages. The mere 
fact that in the mural sculptures of Nimroud, the King 
himself is generally represented in battle armed with 
the bow, shows that the weapon was held in the 
highest repute. He next details the methods of 
drawing and loosing the arrow, following Professor 
Morse in his descriptions and illustrations. In his 
interesting account of savage archery he refutes the 
common belief that all savage races who use the 
bow and arrow possess an extraordinary degree of 
skill. No effective comparison is possible between 
the highly specialised practice of modern English 
archery and the wild archery of olden times or 
savage tribes. Still, many, like Hiawatha, are of 
strong arm, able to shoot the arrows upward with 
such strength and swiftness that, if not ten, at any 
rate eight arrows would leave the string before the 
first fell to the earth. The Bushmen rely entirely 
on their poisoned arrow-heads, as they could kill 
neither man nor beast by the penetration of the 
arrow from their weak little bows. Contrast that 
with the well-authenticated account of the power of 
Mahmoud Effendi, secretary to the Turkish Am- 
bassador, who, in 1795, shot an arrow 482 yards, Of 
course, the statement that about the same time the 
Sultan Selim shot an arrow 972 yards 2} inches is 
totally incredible. 

Viscount Dillon contributes an instructive account 
of the military archery and archery tackle in the 
Middle Ages. Next, Colonel Walrond traces the 
decadence of archery in war. For two hundred 
years after the introduction of weapons of fire the 
bow held its own; but by the early part of the 
seventeenth century it had nearly disappeared. In 
England the practice of archery had been encouraged 
and enforced from a very early period by all possible 
means, various statutes having been enacted from 
the time of Edward I. compelling all under a certain 
rank to shoot from the age of seven. The practice 
of archery as a pastime by no means commenced 
when the use of the bow in war ceased ; indeed, its 
general popularity as an amusement was greatest 
when it was most formidable as a military weapon. 
Henry VIII. is said to have excelled all in shooting 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, both for distance 
and accuracy of aim. Archery was common in all 
our early public schools; and bow-butts were seen 
in the vicinity of most towns. 

Public archery meetings have taken place in 
England for a very long period : but the first Grand 
National Archery meeting in 1844 marks a completely 
new era in the game. Colonel Walrond gives an 
admirable account of the meeting. The Royal 


British Bowmen was the first society which ad- 
mitted ladies on its roll at the end of the last 
century. The lady who won the Captain’s Medal 
was presented with a hat and white feathers 
valued £10, no other lady shooters being allowed to 
wear anything but black feathers in their hats. Mr. 
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J. Balfour Paul discusses Scottish archery. James I. 
ordered all persons above twelve years of age to be 
archers, and required bow-marks to be set up near 
every parish kirk. His son condemned football and 
golf in order to encourage the war game. Shooting 
at the butts was to be practised on Sunday. The 
Musselburgh Silver Arrow, which is shot for by the 
Royal Company of Archers, has one medal attached 
to it bearing the date 1603. The annals of this 
company may take us back to the old Scottish 
Archer Guard of France. Shooting the goose was 
one of the sports; but it was cruel; for the unfortu- 
nate bird was buried in turf, the head only being 
left out as a mark for the arrow. This company 
has frequently formed the bodyguard for royalty. 
Sir Ashton Lever, the founder of the Royal Toxo- 
philite Society, was a curious man. He formed a 
large museum, and, on account of the crowds who 
longed to examine it, he made a rule that all who 
came on foot were to be excluded. On one occasion 
a gentleman, who on this account was refused ad- 
mission determined not to be done, procured a cow, 
rode back on it, and was admitted in triumph! 

The Rev. W. K. R. Bedford gives a most charming 
account of the Woodmen of Arden—a society which 
has adhered most closely to the traditions of the 
archery of the Restoration. Major Fisher writes 
with enthusiasm about the most famous archer on 
record, Mr. Horace A. Ford. As long as archery in 
anything like its modern guise continues to exist, so 
long will it be indissolubly connected with his name ; 
for he is the author of one of the most celebrated 
works on the subject, and he was no fewer than 
twelve times champion, frequently breaking the 
record of score. He shot as if his life depended on 
every arrow; and the fixed glare of his eye whilst 
aiming thus was quite remarkable. Yet it was only 
want of nerve that prevented Mr. Bramhall from 
beating him. In his account of bows and arrows, 
Colonel Walrond ingeniously discusses the question 
how an arrow which is placed on the side of the bow 
goes straight to the mark. The Rev. Mr. Hussey 
gives some excellent practical hints on shooting. 
Miss Alice B. Legh, one of the lady champions, has 
a chapter on ladies’ archery, and Mr. Maxson deals 
with the game in the United States. Two hundred 
illustrations, including twenty full-page, adorn the 
pages of this particularly entertaining volume. 





THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


LIBERALS who have taken their share in endeavour- 
ing to counteract the fatuous policy, favoured in 
certain quarters, of driving England into the Triple 
Alliance ought to read the article in this month's 
Nineteenth Century by a German gentleman of the 
name of Boh. They will receive from it a consider- 
able refreshment of their faith. The object of the 
article is to recommend the policy in question; and 
it does so by the familiar method of frightening 
England with the Russian bogey and the French 
bogey and the bogey of her own isolation (as if 
isolation was not England's historic foreign policy, 
imposed on her alike by the hand of Nature and the 
wisdom of successive generations of her statesmen). 
But the peculiar point of interest to Liberals in the 
present communication is its striking, if somewhat 
naive, exhibition of the distinctly anti-Liberal 
spirit of the Triple Alliance. Herr Boh is a 
reactionary, hating the people and their repre- 
sentative institutions, which are apparently, in his 
judgment, incompatible with the success of the 
Triplice. We know in Italy that the tax-harried 
populace look upon the Triplice as the source of all 
their woes, and that in Austriatheyare beginning to do 
the same. According to Herr Boh the populace of this 
country have only been saved from having a similar 
grievance to complain of by their free institutions. 
That England is not now openly leagued with the 
Triple Alliance—which is the wish apparently of the 
Court and certain high personages—is “due, alas! 








(mark the eloquence of the ‘alas ’) to a Parliamentary 
system of government.” Herr Boh's remedy for sucha 
state of things is to reduce the power of Parliament. 
“It would be a true blessing could Parliament... 
concede to the Crown and the Ministry certain wide 
discretionary powers which would insure a vigorous 
administration of foreign affairs.” ‘It must surely 
appear essential that England should permanently 
entrust the helm of her Government to men who 
recognise that the true means of honourably 
securing the ramifying interests of their kingdom 
lies in the stability of a strong and well-defined 
foreign policy, removed as far as possible from the 
working of an ephemeral Parliamentary majority, 
and from the everlasting goad of a stiff-necked Oppo- 
sition.” In other words, in order to play the game of 
German reactionaries like Herr Boh, the British 
people are to give up their peculiar and most 
cherished glory, their representative institutions, 
and establish instead an autocratic Sovereign, after 
the model of the Emperor William, and an autocratic 
chancellor. We can assure Herr Boh that if he has 
to wait until the British people do this before he 
can hope to see Great Britain acting as the catspaw 
of the Triple Alliance, he will have to wait a long 
time. An article of singular interest, which may 
have a symptomatic value, is one by Mr. J. Guinness 
Rogers on Nonconformist forebodings. Mr. Rogers 
discusses the relations between the Nonconformists 
and the Liberal party in view of the recent change 
of leadership, and, while he is by no means unfair to 
Lord Rosebery—as to whom he says “the simple 
conclusion is that he is on his trial”—he confesses 
that certain things fill him with misgivings. Noncon- 
formist “ stalwarts’ do not like the Prime Minister's 
connection with the Turf. Not that they want to 
impose on him their own ideas of amusement, but 
numbers “ are unable to understand how a votary of 
the Turf can be an earnest Liberal politician.” 
Again—and this, says Mr. Rogers, is “ a more serious 
matter’ —many do not admire the recent submissive 
action of the Liberal party towards the Labour 
party, as illustrated especially at the Attercliffe 
election—action which has the effect of driving from 
the party such members as Mr. Illingworth. Mr. 
Rogers fears that such action if persisted in will 
alienate the middl¢é-class Nonconformists. “Surely 
it has not come to this: that in the Liberal party 
there is to be no room for those who will not swallow 
the shibboleth of Mr. Benjamin Tillett or Mr. Tom 
Mann?” On foreign policy Mr. Rogers likewise has 
forebodings. ‘“ The atmosphere seems charged with 
electricity, and he would be a bold prophet who 
undertook to say when the storm will burst. 
What Lord Rosebery’s policy would be in that 
case is a matter for serious anxiety. Nonconform- 
ists generally have but faint sympathy with 
Imperialism, and they are distinctly hostile to 
Jingoism in all its varieties and shades. It would 
be extremely unfair to suspect his Lordship of any 
tendencies of this character; but it would be folly 
to deny that they have their representatives in the 
party ; and, for myself, I regard them as a distinct 
source of danger. It may be that Lord Rosebery is 
all the more fitted to hold them in check because of 
his Imperialism. But on this, as on other points, we 
wait for the revelation of time. I for one distrust 
the Uganda policy ; and, indeed, the African policy 
in general.” Mr. John Redmond asks, “ What has 
become of Home Rule?” That question, he com- 
plains, is being overshadowed by British questions, 
especially the question of the House of Lords—it no 
longer “ blocks the way.” Mr. Redmond forgets that 
politics is not an exact science, and that the method 
of advancing a given principle may vary with cir- 
cumstances. Even according to his position, British 
opinion is as necessary to the passing of Home 
Rule as Irish opinion; and it is a question how 
best to generate momentum for British opinion on 
the subject. That is a matter on which British 
representatives are entitled to be heard. They 
may even think they have a right to complain 
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that Irish representatives, whose special care Home 
Rule is—Mr. Redmond’s party not excluded—have 
not done too much on recent occasions to help them 
to advance that cause in general estimation. Mr. 
Demetrius C. Boulger, in an able article on “ The 
Korean Crux,” says “a word for China.” Mr. Boulger 
is all for intervention. “If we stand looking on and 
trusting to the chapter of accidents, we shall see 
China fall into the arms of Russia while we are 
giving expression to platitudes about benevolent 
neutrality.”—-In the Fortnightly, Mr. R. S. Gundry 
(who has written an admirable book on “ China and 
Her Neighbours”) likewise speaks strongly in defence 
of China. He believes in her staying power, and he 
does not believe in the reality of Japanese civilisa- 
tion. Mr. Gundry is more or less borne out in the 
latter respect by Mr. A. H. Savage-Landor, who, in 
the course of another and very amusing article on 
Japanese customs, in this number, declares it as his 
opinion that the Japanese are “ false in the extreme 
and treacherous, though studiously gentle and 
affable in manner,” and that their tinge of Western 
civilisation is as yet not more than skin deep. Miss 
Evelyn March-Phillips has an interesting paper on 
“Women’s Newspapers,” from which we learn the 
“ deplorable fact” that almost all of these publica- 
tions are edited by men. “One would think that 
women should know best what would please women, 
but as editors we are told they are deficient in the 
eapacity which grasps a business situation, and 
comes to a quick and definite judgment on _ busi- 
ness matters; while they seem wholly unable to 
master the intricacies of the law of libel.” Mrs. 
Meynell contributes one of those brief essays of 
hers of which Mr. Coventry Patmore has rightly 
signalised the distinction. It is entitled “Sym- 
metry and Incident,” and it deals with Japanese 
art. Sir Evelyn Wood continues his interesting 
reminiscences of the Crimea.—The New Review 
has an interesting symposium on “The Living 
Pictures,” and a valuable article from Mr. Lyulph + 
Stanley on “ The School Board Election.” In view 
of recent doings in “another place,” Mr. Stanley's 
comment upon the lowering of the tone of the 
Board, “by the confusion of the judicial position 
of the Chairman with the partisan attitude of 
the denominational and reactionary leader,” is 
particularly telling. Colonel W. E. Gowan argues 
against a Chinese alliance on the ground that 
the Chinese fighting force is a myth. The 
chief literary feature of the number is a little 
drama by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by Mr. 
William Archer.—Mr. Diggle takes up the School 
Board controversy in the National Review. “A 
Radical M.P.” considers the movement against the 
Lords “a sham crusade.” Mr. Stanley Lane Poole 
defends Lord Strafford de Redcliffe chiefly against 
the attack on him which is made by Lord Stan- 
more in explaining in a recent book the policy 
of his father, Lord Aberdeen, in relation to the 
Crimean war. Among the other more notable 
articles in this number are “ The Situation in Bel- 
gium,” by Luis de Lorac; “Leafless Woods and 
Grey Moorlands,” by A Son of the Marshes; 
“Etoniana,” by Walter Durnford; and a short 
story, “A Reluctant Evangelist,” by the author of 
“A Study in Colour.”—In the Contemporary there 
is a “conversation with Sir Thomas Wade on the 
Chino-Japanese question, which seems to us all round 
the best contribution of the month on this topic. 
Sir Thomas fears that the military successes of 
Japan, if they be continued — especially if they 
capture Mukden — will result in the flight of the 
Emperor and the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, 
and with it the extinction of Chinaas a nation. But 
the annihilation of China, he believes, would be 
followed in due time by a like suppression of her 
conqueror. The Japanese naturally must attempt 


to impose themselves as a Government upon the 
Chinese nation. In an attempt to that end they 
will fail if they are left to struggle single-handed 





with the Chinese; and “in the inevitable conflict 


with other Powers which is certain to follow upon 
their failure their own independence would more 
than probably be compromised.” The Rev. Dr. 
Clifford has an article on “The Destruction of the 
School Board.” ‘ The New Syriac Gospels,” “School 
Supply in the Middle Ages,” “The Eastern Hindu 
Kush ” (by Colonel A. G. Durand), “A New Theory 
of the Absolute,” and “ The Development of English 
Metres” are other noteworthy articles in this 
number. 


FICTION. 


Tritpy. By George du Maurier. 
Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 

THe Gop in THE Car. By Anthony Hope. In 2 vols. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


THE merits of “ Trilby” have already received a fair 
meed of recognition from the critics; but we do not 
know that due attention has yet been called to the 
fact that Mr. du Maurier, though he comes so late in 
life into the field, is neither more nor less than a new 
force in English fiction. His methods, it is true, are 
old, and for that very reason they are newer than the 
newest. Discarding the ephemeral fashions of the 
hour, he goes back to our best models, and on them 
founds himself with a style which is not that of 
Thackeray, or, indeed, of anybody else, but which has 
in it the flavour, subtle and delicious, of some of the 
rarest vintages in English letters. “ Trilby” is full 
of faults; that is almost a matter of course. It 
is given to no man to become absolute master of 
the technicalities of two arts, at all events in 
one life. “ Other worlds and other arts, God 
willing.” In his next incarnation Mr. du Maurier 
may be the Balzac of the age. To be, as he is, 
the du Maurier of this present waning century is 
to be the finest and wittiest of those who satirise 
society by means of the pictured page. But if he 
lacks the technical adroitness of the professional 
novelist, he brings to this new field of labour some- 
thing that is close akin to genius, if it be not genius 
itself; and along with this overmastering force he 
opens to us a mind so gentle, so humane, so refined, 
and withal so wise, that to know the author, even 
apart from the story, becomes a privilege and a joy. 
Of course, those pages in which Mr. du Maurier talks 
not about Trilby, but about himself, will offend the 
critics who read with one eye on Mr. Mudie and the 
other on the new criticism ; but they are none the 
less delightful for that reason, and when all is said 
and done, we are by no means certain that he who 
lays down these volumes in which the character and 
fate of the noble Trilby are revealed to us will not 
feel upon reflection that, after all, he has enjoyed 
the company of Mr. du Maurier himself even more 
than that of the delightful woman whose story he 
tells. It might possibly have been better if some of 
the men of whom he writes had been drawn more 
directly from his imagination rather than from 
models that once lived; but in that case we should 
have lost as delightful a picture of one of the great 
geniuses of our time—we mean of the old fogie’s 
time—as any biographer could have painted. It is 
something to have known Little Billee in the field of 
romance; but it is still more to be able to think of 
him as one who once lived in this prosaic world, had 
pictures on the wall of the Royal Academy—how 
vivid is the memory of them still!—a studio in 
Bloomsbury—or was it St. John’s Wood ?—and a place 
at the table of the Arts Club. Those who remember 
the man whom the gods loved, and who was snatched 
from us so quickly, will not be ungrateful to his 
brother artist for raising to him this tender and 
beautiful in memoriam. As for Trilby herself, 
upon whatever model she may have been founded, 
she is, as a whole, the unquestionable daughter of 
Mr. du Maurier’s imagination; and a noble and 
fascinating creature she is, who charms us on every 
page. Her portrait is drawn with such skill and sym- 
pathy that even the veriest Puritan will appreciate 
it. Mr. du Maurier has not avoided the temptation 
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to diseuss in his present novel that éverlasting 
problem of sex from which, in this world, neither 
man nor woman can hope to escape; but in his mode 
of treating it, alike by his directness and his delicacy, 
he has set an example by which even the greatest of 
living novelists might profit. Trilby’s letter of con- 
fession strikes us as being one of the most touching 
things we have met with in fiction for many a day, 
and it has the advantage of being a document abso- 
lutely realistic. Such a woman as Trilby could not 
have written otherwise to the wise, kind friend she 
trusted, when her own future and that of the man 
she loved were at stake. It is an artistic triumph of 
which any living writer might have been proud. 
The book has given an immense amount of pure 
pleasure to a vast circle of readers. We shall be 
very much surprised if it does not continue to give 
pleasure to fresh readers in many succeeding years. 
To have accomplished this end is to have won a noble 
triumph, and this Mr. du Maurier has assuredly 
done. 

For his own sake, to say nothing of his readers, we 
could wish that Mr. Anthony Hope, whose brilliant 
abilities are now recognised by the whole reading 
world, could give himself a holiday from the danger- 
ous, but seductive, topic of the seventh command- 
ment. ‘“ The God in the Car” is just as clever, just 
as distinguished in style, just as full of wit, and of 
what nowadays some persons like better than wit, 
allusiveness—if we may for once use that barbarous 
word—as any of his previous stories. Itis saturated 
with the modern atmosphere. In reading it, one 
feels that one is learning the doings and sayings of 
the men and women of to-day as certainly as if one 
were reading a newspaper. It has, too, that brilliant 
yet delicate delineation of different shades of 
character which is one of Mr. Hope’s strongest points. 
In short, we find ourselves here in the society of up- 
to-date worldly people, introduced to it by a guide 
who is himself a man of the world. It has been Mr. 
Hope’s purpose to paint for us one of our nineteenth- 
century knights-errant—the knights-errant of daring 
adventure and yet more daring speculation, who are 
equally at home in an African wilderness and the 
Babel of Capel Court. Such a man he shows us 
brought fresh from his triumphs in exploration, 
treaty-making, and company-promoting, and ushered 
into a London season as its principal lion. Willie 
Ruston, so far as the magnitude of his achievements 
both in Africa and in the London money-market 
are concerned, is a dangerous rival to Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes; but he has at the same time certain social 
tendencies of which Mr. Rhodes has never been 
accused, even by Mr. Labouchere. He who had 
gone forth from England a penniless adventurer 
returns to it with a principality in his hand, and 
forthwith meets the woman whom he had once 
admired, and whom in his days of obscurity he had 
upbraided for having married a fool. Mrs. Dennison 
has never forgiven Ruston for this blunt declaration 
of that which she knows to be the truth, and she is 
piqued and angry when he reappears upon the scene 
as the lion of the season. But by-and-by the master- 
ful force of the true leader of men begins to assert 
itself even upon her, as it has already asserted itself 
upon her husband and thousands of far abler persons, 
and her vanity is touched, if not her heart, and she 
resolves to break down the cold, almost callous, 
indifference with which he manifestly regards her. 
And then, at a critical moment in the history of 
Ruston—when the great Omofaga Company, of which 
he is the soul, is in danger of sudden collapse, and even 
the politicians and financiers who have followed him 
most blindly are beginning to doubt and draw back 
—Maggie Dennison finds her opportunity, and saves 
both the man and the scheme from ruin. She has 
done it on the impulse of the moment, prompted in 
part by her contempt for those who are cowards in 
heart, and in part, perhaps, by a natural curiosity to 
discover how Willie Ruston will like the idea of 
being saved by a mere woman. But no sooner is 
the thing done than the woman in her heart asserts 





itself, and a sudden but passionate devotion to the 
man and the scheme rises up in her breast. Ruston 
is not, however, an ordinary man. How could he 
be, to have accomplished so much? If he is grateful 
to the woman who has helped him, it is in the 
coldest and most undemonstrative fashion, and Mrs. 
Dennison is left unsatisfied. Then her heart is filled 
with a fierce longing for this man’s subjugation. 
Let him be cold and imperious, if he pleases, to the 
rest of the world, but nothing less than devotion to 
herself will satisfy her. To attain that devotion 
she is ready to sacrifice anything; and so, at last, 
sorely against his will and his instincts, Ruston 
yields to the appeal which she makes to his 
passions, and, having yielded, shows just as resolute 
a determination to take what is offered in love as 
in business. But Fate interposes itself at the critical 
moment, and Mrs. Dennison is saved—only tem- 
porarily, and by the merest accident, as it appears. 
But at this juncture, when Ruston, having yielded 
to an unfamiliar weakness, is furious at being baulked 
of his reward, he has to decide between his passion 
for Mrs. Dennison and his duty to the great schemes 
of which he is the founder, not for a single instant 
does he hesitate; and the woman, who has all but 
betrayed her husband in the hope of gaining in his 
place a keener intellect and a stronger will, has the 
bitterness of knowing that in the life of such a man 
as Ruston no woman can count as more than an 
accident. The discovery all but kills her; and as her 
indiscreet wooing of the great adventurer has be- 
trayed her secret to her friends, she finds herself 
involved in much misery and some loss of credit. 
But her husband is kind, and her old friends toler- 
ant; and when Ruston, having had Mr. Dennison’s 
door closed upon him, is so far moved by remorse for 
the mischief he has done as to ask Mrs. Dennison to 
fly with him to Omofaga, she has learnt her lesson, 
and refuses. “The God in the Car” is not only a 
very clever, but a very strong, story; in some re- 
spects, we think, the strongest Mr. Hope has yet 
written. But it is not such pleasant reading as some 
of his other books, and we hope that we may next 
meet him in a more inviting field. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“A Corner Or CaTHay” describes much that is typical and 
picturesque in the manners and customs of the people of Swatow, 
in the south-eastern extremity of the Chinese Empire. The 
book is written by Mrs. Fielde, an American lady, who has 
spent fifteen years in China. She is an accomplished linguist, 
and has travelled far and wide in the Empire, and the facts 
which are recorded in these pages have all been gathered in 
direct personal intercourse with the inhabitants. The charac- 
teristics of society in China have hardly varied for centuries, 
and the laws, literature, social observances, and customs of the 
people seem ingeniously contrived to perpetuate old-world ideas 
and ancient superstitions. Every institution in the country 
derives its sanction and draws its inspiration from the sages of 
antiquity, and, to all intents and purposes, the dead hand of 
Confucius rules China to-day with an authority which the lapse 
of centuries has scarcely impaired. In the region round about 
Swatow nearly nine-tenths of the men are engaged in agriculture. 
Rice is the staple food of the people, and sugar the principal 
export, though indigo, tobacco, wheat, and other crops are grown. 
Peasant proprietors abound, for Abernethy’s advice to a luxurious 
patient, “ Live on sixpence a day, and earn it,” is followed, we 
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are assured, by nearly every Chinaman. The methods of land 
tenure and the modes of tillage are described in rather a confused 
as well as meagre fashion in the opening pages of this book, but 
the lady is on surer ground in her vivid and well-informed 
pen-and-ink sketches of marriage-laws and usages, household 
economy, schools and schooling, the superstitions of the people, 
and the games at which the children play. On the whole, the 
picture presented in this book is attractive and full of realistic 
touches. A tribute is paid to the patience, the power of 
endurance, and the occasional unselfishness of the Chinese; they 
are not a chivalrous race, however, and their superstitions are 
innumerable. Lofty maxims of morality are often on their lips, 
but the homage of obedience is not so conspicuous in their lives. 
Many quaint coloured full-page illustrations by native artists 
heighten the realistic impression of a book which is interesting 
in its statements, though searcely in its style. 

It is difficult to understand the purpose of Colonel Cooper 
King’s monograph on “ George Washington.” He throws him- 
self open to the charge of having written a superfluous book. 
Biographies, great and small, have been written about Wash- 
ington alike as statesman and soldier, and therefore the ordinary, 
to say nothing of the military, student is apt to look askance at 
a new estimate of the man and of the movement of which he 
was the leader. Colonel Cooper King plunges at once into a 
trite and twice-told tale, and we fail to discover either new facts 
or a sufficiently fresh interpretation of old omes to justify the 
repetition of exploits to which the world has already paid ample 
homage. No soldier profited more by the blunders of his adver- 
saries than Washington, and any estimate of his military 
genius must be qualified by the recognition of the weakness 
in command of the generals against whom he contended, 
Colonel Cooper King lays stress on the fact that Washington 
never knew when he was beaten, and he also draws attention to 
the remarkable personal ascendency of the man over his soldiers 
and his power to awaken enthusiasm. He admits, however, the 
truth of Chatham’s criticism when he declared that the English 
Government had sent to North America too many troops to 
make peace and too few to make war; and he is forced to the 
conclusion that Washington won as much, if not more, by the 
errors of his adversaries as by his own skill. 

One day when the indefatigable Boswell had run his hero to 
earth at Mr. Thrale’s house in Streatham, the talk glanced for a 
moment to an old author for whom the great moralist cherished 
a reverent affection, and Dr. Johnson, in his sententious fashion, 
exclaimed that “ The Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
must be a good book since the world has opened its arms to 
receive it. Wherever the cultivation of the spiritual sense has 
been judged a matter of supreme concern there the authority 
of this great master in Israel has passed without challenge. 
Whilst the world was filled with the clash of arms and the 
Church with the greed of gold, and both with vice and luxury, 
Thomas 4 Kempis was spending in tranquil obscurity a life of 
lowly service and pac meditation. Other monks there were 
—a vast company in those dark ages—able enough-to produce 
illuminated scrolls, but the saintly recluse of Mount St. Agnes 
had an illuminated soul; and deep in the common heart his 
power survives. The book was first printed at the end of 
the fifteenth century, and there is a tradition that the earliest 
version of it in English speech was made by Margaret, the 
mother of Henry VII. It has been translated into fift 
languages, has passed through upwards of six thousand edi- 
tions, and neither the spirit of this nor any other age is likely 
to break its spell. The present edition is printed in > th antique 
type, with red chapter-headings and initial letters, and it is 
bound in buckram. The illustrations catch the spirit of the 
text, and Archdeacon Farrar’s introduction lays stress on the 
fact that there is not a word in the “ De Imitatione” to “ support 
the arrogant fiction of an indispensable necessity for any aid 
from priests in the intercourse between the soul and God.” 

There has just been added to the Golden Treasury Series a 
memorable book of religious verse in the shape of Keble’s 
“ Christian Year.” Its pages are rich in the poetic interpretation 
of nature, as well as in the patristic cchahenhie and spiritual 
fervour of the Oxford movement. Outwardly, John Keble's 
career was uneventful, but though he lived all his days in the 
busy retirement of a secluded country living, his fame was in all 
the churches, and his influence—the outcome, in part, of his 
lyrical gift, and, in part, of his saintly life—was far-reaching and 
ean never be overlooked in any adequate survey of the spiritual 
forees which have shaped the religious life and worship of 
England in the present century. His verse, though exquisite, is 
mannered and imitative ; and therefore, he will never rank with the 
great poets, even of the Queen’s reign, to say nothing of England, 
and yet the book on which his fame securely rests has already 
won the rank of a devotional classic. This new edition contains 
a brief biographical introduction, and an admirable etehed 
vignette portrait. We are glad that such a volume has been 
added to a series of choice reprints of books, which are not for 
an age, but for all time. 

he Sunday School Union have just published in dainty 
companion volumes an exposition of “ The Perfect Home,” by the 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., and a series of practical essays on “ The 
Teacher and the Class,” by various writers. Dr. Miller’s book 





abounds in coun@ls of perfection for husbands and wives, and 
parents and children. It is written with judgment and tact, as 
well as sense and sensibility. The tone is winning rather than 
hortatory, and we imagine that the little book in coming days 
will often find a place amongst wedding presents. “The 
Teacher and the Class” is filled with hints for the guidance of 
those who are engaged in Sunday-school work. The book opens 
with a fearless sentence from Dr. Fairbairn’s “ Religion in 
History”: “ What is called religious education is, to speak the 
blunt truth, often only a preparation for scepticism.” Dr. 
Horton discusses the relation of the Sunday-school to the Church, 
whilst Dr. Stalker describes the qualifications of the teacher. 
Afterwards Archdeacon Farrar and other writers touch on more 
or less obvious aspects of the subject. The manual is thoroughly 
practical and full of the wisdom which is profitable to direct the 
young teacher towards the best methods in his noble and self- 
denying task. 
We have received a new and expanded edition of a well-known 
practical treatise on “ Organic Chemistry,” by Dr. Bernthsen of 
eidelberg. The book has long been recognised as a standard 
authority on the subject in Germany, and the present issue is 
virtually a translation of the fourth German edition which was 
ae am last autumn. It has been translated by Dr. George 
eGowan, of the University College of North Wales, and Pro- 
fessor Bernthsen has personally revised the proofs of this English 
edition. The translator has done his work with judgment and 
eare, and the result is that English students have placed within 
their reach a simple, but thoroughly satisfactory, exposition of 
organic chemistry. It is admirably arranged, and by the use 
of different kinds of type statements of greater or less import- 
ance are indicated. Quick reference to any one of these five hun- 
dred and fifty pages is rendered easy by the valuable addition of a 
copious index. Dr. Bernthsen’s handbook is the outeome of his 
own practical work as a teacher of science, and everywhere he 
seems to have taken into account in a thorough and systematic 
fashion the actual needs of students. 
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Tue Ancoats SKYLARK AND OTHER Verses. By W. E. A. Axon. 
(Heywood. ) 

Tue InpIscRETION oF THE Ducuess. By Anthony Hope. <Arrowsmith’s 
Annual. (Arrowsmith.) 

Susrpectep. By R. P. Rathbren. (Henderson.) 

Tue Frower or Fororveness. By Flora A. Steel. 
(Macmillan. ) 

KenstnGTton Patace tn THE Days or QueEN Mary II. By Emma 
Marshall. (Seeley.) 

Tue Lire anv INvenNtIONS oF THomas Ava Eprson. 
Dickson and Antonia Dickson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

“Love anp Quiet Lire.” By Walter Raymond. 
Stoughton.) 

Dave's SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. SwaLLowep BY AN EartTH- 
auaKE. By E. D. Fawcett. THe Dovste Emperor. By W. 
Laird Clowes, Tue Rerer or Gotp. By M. H. Hervey. (Arnold.) 

oo Toors. By H. 8. Merriman. New Edition. (Smith, 

ulder. ) 

GieamMs oF Memory witH Some REFLECTIONS. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Asotanpno. Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. (Smith, Elder.) 

Tue CarHoric Revival or THE NiveTeeNntH Century. Six Lectures 
by George Worley. (Stock.) 

Cuirs From a GERMAN WorksHoP. 
Essays and Addresses, 
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Tur CoMING OF THE CucULAIN. By Standish O’Grady. (Methuen.) 

Avr Dianotus Aut Nini. By X. L. (Methuen.) 

Pro THE Rake. By “ Rita.”’ In3 vols, (Hutchinson.) 

Tuomas Harpy. By Annie Macdonell, Contemporary Writers. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Tue SurcripE CLUB AND THE Ragan’s Dramonp. 
Stevenson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

PicTURESQUE CEYLON, Kandy and Perademiya. By H. W. Cave. 
(Sampson Low.) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A kg gt IN THE MEXxIcAN, INDIAN, AND CIVIL 
Wars. By General D. H. Maury. (Sampson Low.) 

Tut Devit’s PLayerounp. By Jobn Mackie. (Unwin.) 

Ix Russet AND Sitver. By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 

Sm Henry Layarp. By A. E. Lomax, (Sunday School Union.) 

Tue SuRGEON’s DAUGHTER AND CasTLE DancERovus. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Dryburgh Edition. (Black.) 

Wuat Men Live By. By Count Leo Tolstoi. (Scott.) 

Tae HisTorrans OF THE CHURCH OF YORK AND ITs ARCHBISHOPS. 
Edited by James Raine, M.A., D.C.L. Vol. III. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. ) 

Tue Meantne or History. By Frederic Harrison, (Macmillan.) 

Tue History or THE EnorisH Lancvuacr. By O. F. Emerson, A.M., 
Ph.D. (Macmillan.) 

CorraGE GARDENING. Vol. IV. (Cassell.) 

A History or Banks, BANKERS, AND BANKING IN NORTHUMBERLAND, 
DurHAM, AND NortH YORKSHIRE. By Maberly Phillips. (Wilson.) 

Sm Vicror Brooke, SportsMAN AND Naturauist. Edited by Oscar 
Leslie Stephen, (Murray.) 

Wuen CHARLES THE First was Kine. By J. 8S. Fletcher. New 
Edition. (Gay & Bird.) 

MetHops Or EpucATION IN THE UniTep States. By Alice Zimmern 
and Others. 

Covrace. By Charles Wagner. Tur Curistran Society. By G. D. 
Herron, D.D, THe Cuurcu anp THE Kincpom. By be 
Gladden, D.D. THe Buirypyess or Mapcz Tynpaty. By Silas K 
Hocking. Christian World Annual, 

Tus Man’s Dominion. By Deas Cromarty. In2 vols. (Methuen.) 

Tue Deserts oF SouTHERN France. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. In 
2 vols. (Methuen.) 

THE eae or THE Very Rev. T. N. Burke, O.P. By W. Fitzpatrick, 

F.S.A. New Edition. (Kegan Paul ) 

Watrer Gaypoxn. By F 8S. Power. (Sampson Low.) 

Tae Last Lear, Poem. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, (Sampson Low.) 

A Daveutsr or Tats Wortp. By F. Battershall. (Heinemann.) 

Erper Conxuin. By F. Harris. (Heinemann.) 

TaLEs OF THE Masque. By J. H. Pearce. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Tue Pozms or Witt1aM DrumMMOND oF HawTHoRNDEN. Edited by 
W. C. Ward. The Muses’ Library. In 2 vols. (Lawrence & 
Bullen.) 

Tae Mountarns or Catirornia. By John Muir. (Unwin.) 

Tue ADVENTURES OF Roprnson Crusoz or York, Martver. Told for 
the Children’s Library. (Unwin.) 

SeerHine Days. By Caroline C. Holroyd. (Innes.) 

Ax Unrecorpep CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN Mutiny. Being the Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Reginald G. Wilberforce. (Murray.) 

Tue Enerish MonarcHy aNnp ITs Revoturions. By F. W. Bain, 
M.A. (Parker.) 


By Robert Louis 


NOTICE, 
— O— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received NoT LATER than Taurspay Mornina. 


Applications for copies of Tas Speaker, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to Casseit & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 





EprrortaAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Tae Eprror,”’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to “‘ Tox 
ManaGer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 
TERMS OF neeregennn BY Post, 


Yearly ius ~ ons -- £1 8s. 
Half- it-yearly .. ase ooo ove ove coe 14s. 
Quarterly... si wns as ow ses 8s. 











Mudie’s Select Library. 
OR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the Houses of 
Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the 


pst of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and aay Lists of Books grat and fost free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 


ll the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 








UDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 1, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34,,NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





JAMES CLARKE AND CO.'S BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY SILAS K. HOCKING, 
Price One Shilling. 


The CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL for 1895. 
THE _ BLINDNESS OF MADGE TYNDALL. By Siras 


. HOCKING. 








Price Four Shillings. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1895. 


every page. Crammed full of fun for the Children. 

As a Reward Book, Birthday, or Christmas Present, the ROSEBUD ANNUAL 
stands unrivalled. The short stories in prose and verse are full of healthy fun and 
rollicking humour, and while free from goody-goodiness, conveys many a lesson in a 
quiet way, Every picture in the book was specially drawn for it, and nearly all the 
birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and the fish in the sea are represented in 
various comical attitudes. The songs—with music—will also be appreciated. 

The volume is strongly bound in handsome cloth binding. (N.B.—It Aas to be 
strongly bound in order to stand the wear and tear of frequent handling.) 


Illustrations on 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. GLADDEN. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM. by Dr. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Author of ‘‘ Burning Questions,” ‘‘ Who Wrote 
the Bible,” &c. 





SE COND EDITION. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


BURNING QUESTIONS. By Dr. Wasuincton Giappen, 


Author of ‘* Things New and Old,” ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible?” &c. 





Price Four Shillings Net. 
NEW WORK BY DR. HERRON. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. By Georce D. Herron, 


Author of a ‘‘ Plea for the Gospel,” ‘‘ The Call of the Cross,” &c. 





DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Price One Shilling. 


DISESTABLISHMENT (Welsh and English). By 


J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A,, F.L.S., F.S.S., Rector of Kilvington. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


MY FIRST SERMON. By Various Clergymen and 


Nonconformist Ministers, With Portraits and other Illustrations. 





In the Press. 
New Book by the Author of “‘ The Fall of the Staincliffes.” 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


CHERTON’S WORK-PEOPLE. By Avrrep Covseck. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 ani 14, Fleet Street. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


Will be Enlarged, without lncrease of Price, with the NEW VOLUME, 


commencing with 
THE NOVEMBER PART, 


Now Ready, price Is. 4d., which contains 
1. Photogravure (Frontispiece) “ Wooing.” By Prorgssor C, 
WU NNENBURG. 
2. (Extra Plate), “The Vale of Avoca.” By F. Waker, 
A.R.P. 


3. Special ‘Wood Engraving, “Christ the Comforter.” By James 
4. James Tissot and his “ Life of Christ.” By R. H.Suerarp. 


With Seven Illustrations. 


5. “ When Autumn's Yellow Lustre Gilds the World;” A 


Retrospect. By J. E. Hopcson, R. 


6. Art in the Theatre: Art in the Ballet. By C. WitHELM. 


With Four Iliustrations by the Author. 


7. Some Noted Women-Painters. By HéLine L. PosTLETHWAITE, 


With Seven Illustrations. 


8 Ariel’s Song to Ferdinand. Illustrated by C. Ricketts, 
9. A Memorable Visit to La Verna. By Epwin Bate, R.I. 


With Seven Illustrations by the Author. 
10. English “Arts and Crafts” from a Frenchman’s Point of 


View. By Vicror CHampiez, With Five RR 


11. The Chronicle of Art. With Fourteen Illustrations. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, London, and all Booksellers. 








Cottage Gardening, 


Poultry, Bees, Allotments, Food, House, Window and 
Town Gardens. 


EDITED BY W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


Weekly, price }d.; Monthly, 4d. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MR. MURRAYS LIST. 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND 
THE CARMEN SZ:CULARE. 
Translated into English Verse by the Ricut Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 

A limited number of copies printed on best hand-made paper, rubricated 


and half-bound, will be sold at One Guinea each, net. [ Next week 


With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., for- 


merly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon. An .\utobiography. 


Edited by Lady GREGORY. [Just out. 

** Those who happened to know Sir William Gregory when he was in and around 
St. Stephen's will be delighte i to possess thi s record of his life. He was one of the 
most charming men of his time, and that atime full of good men who said good things. 
—Daily Chronicle 

* That one of the most delightful and in structive volumes of the present year should 
be read with « warm appreciation by countless readers will, we hope, be Lady Greg sory s 
best reward.” —Daily Telegraph. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


WILLIAM BUCKLAMD, D.D., F.R.8., sometime Dean of Westminster, 
twice President of the Geological Society, and first President of 
the British Association. By his Daughter, Mrs. eee 
Just out. 
“Next to Charles Darwin, Dean Buckland is certainly the most interesting 
personality in the field of natural science that the present century has produced.”— 
Daily News. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART., Sportsman 


and Naturalist. His Diaries and Correspondence. With a Chapter 
on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, 
K.C.B,, Director of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. 
Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN, 

[/ust out. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. Being the Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD 
G. WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry, Compiled from a Diary 
and Letters written on the spot. Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. From its Origin to 
the Publication of ‘‘ Waverley.” By Professor RALEIGH, University 
College, Liverpool. 

This work is bound in two forms, 
of the Series of ‘* 


either as a library book, or®as one 
University Extension Manuals.” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


DEAN STANLEY. Edited by the Venerable A. S, AGLEN, Archdeacon 


of St. Andrews. 


A NEW SERIES.—8vo, 14s. 


’ 

DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON HIS- 
TORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS, Translated, in accordance 
with the wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WARRE. 

CONTENTS : UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT.—FOU NDERS 
OF RELIGIONS.—THE EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS ANAGNI.—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.—THE HISTORY OF RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM.—VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.—THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 


NEARLY READY. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: His Personal History. 


By SAMUEL SMILEs, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Engineers,’ 
of ‘‘ Self-Help,” ‘* Character,” &c. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 
BARTLE FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments, By JOHN MARTINEAU. Portraits and Maps. ‘Two Vols., 8vo. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Ettior, Author of 


‘*An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “Old Court Life in France,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR OWEN. Based on his 
Correspondeénce, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, 
the Rev. RICHARD OWEN, With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H, 
HUXLEY. With Portraits and Illustrations, ‘Two Vols., crown 8vo, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


DEAN HOLE’S NEW BOOK, 


MORE MEMORIES: ***"*spssis een 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOL E, Dean of Rochester. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14 


Ise 





COL. KENNEY HE RBE RT'S NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


COMMONSENSE COOKERY. 


By Col. A. Kenney Hernert (‘‘ Wyvern”), Author of “ Culinary Jotting 
Over 500 pages. Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS. 


Containing a Great Variety of Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Smal] 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. 


Translated from the French of H. pg Bauzac by Lady Knutsrorp. Crown 3y 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ' 


WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE, 


By J. L. Sparkes, Principal of the National Art Training School, Sou 
BA, and F, W. Bursipce, Curator of the University Botanical Gardens 
Dublin. With 21 Full-page Coloured Plates by H. G. Moon. Royal 4to, hand. 
somely bound, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE SNOW QUEEN, and Other Tales. 


By Hans Curistian ANDERSEN. Beautifully Illustrated by Miss E. A 
Lemann. Small gto, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


DAVE’S SWEETHEART. 


3y Marvy Gaunt. New and Popular Edition. 

3s. 
“In every respect one of the most powerful and impressive novels of the year,”~ 
Dai ily Tel legraph. 


ovo, 









In 1 vol. Crown 8vo, clot 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 


THE REEF OF GOLD. 


By Maurice H. Hervey. 
somely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. 


By W. Larrp ase Author of “*The Great Peril,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. é 


SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


By E. D. Fawcett, Author of “Hartmann the Anarchist,” etc. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. 


By J. Gavin Cunnincuam, forming a companion volume to the “ Ches 
Pocket Manual.” With numerous Diagrams. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LISI, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: His Life, by W. M. 


SLoane, with many Illustra atic ms, and the first of a Series of Articles entitled 
** The Churches of Provence,” by Mrs. Van RENNSELAER, illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell, commence in the NOVEMBER Part of THE CENTURY, which 
begins the New Volume. Price 1s. 4d. Monthly. 


With numerous Full-page Illustrations. Hand 


Illustrated, 














CROWN 6vo, CLOTH, 7s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Muir. Fully Illustrated. 
NOW READY, CROWN 8vo, PRICE és. 


THE BREHON LAW S: A Legal Handbook, 


affording a comprehensive view of the Laws and Law Books of Gaelic Ireland 
the Legislative Assemblies, the various Classes of Society, the Clan System, t the 
Land Laws, the Law of Distraining, Criminal Laws, Capital Punishment, 
Marriage, Fosterage, &e. &e. By L Lat RENCE GINNE LL, Barrister-at-Law. 


By Jou 








2 VOLS., CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, 4s. 6d. EACH. 

THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY: Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered « 
Oxford, 1887-88. By Proressor THorotp Rocsrs. Third Edition. 

= Most interesting and welcome. "—Daily News (Leader). 


A KING haf DREAMS AN D ‘SHADO WS. 
By Satix. Cloth, 5s. 


“The author has told a very pretty little story in a delicate and musical style."- 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND: A Story © 


the Wild North-West. By Joun Macxig. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MARK O° THE D EIL, and other 
Northumbrian Tales. By Howarp Pegase, Author of “ Borderlan 
Studies.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Seldom have we read local stories which have impressed us with a greater sense 
their absolute truth of local colour and of the author's knowledge of local character an 
speech.” — A thenaum. 




















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOL, 


CATHARINE fURZE: A Novel. By Mars 


RuTHerrorD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“* Mark Rutherford is a writer of excraordinary force.” —A thenaumt 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOGS is the title of 2 


most interesting Illustrated Paper, by FRANK J. CARPENTER, in the NOVEMBE R 
PART of SY. NICHOLAS. Price 1s. his number commences the Ne 
Volume. 


Catalogues and Lists post free to any address on application. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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